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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


DMIRAIL, CERVERA bottled up in Santiago harbor, baffled 
A in an attempt to escape and the forts that protect him 
being battered down by the ships under the command of 
Commodore Schley, and Admiral Sampson, who has divided his 
squadron, taken the heavier part before Santiago while the other 
part is engaged in convoying American troops to Eastern Cuba 





and Puerto Rico, a Spanish fleet more phantom than real fitting 
out at Cadiz and said to be destined for the relief of Admiral Cer- 
vera, who is now more effectually beleaguered than Blanco him- 
self—such seems to be the situation to date. It is now more than 
two weeks since Admiral Cervera took refuge with his fleet in 
Santiago harbor, entered a harbor that has served him as refuge 
and prison, and, perhaps, tomb, as well. That he should have 
thus deliberately chosen a refuge where he could be so readily 
trapped, a refuge from which there was little chance he could ever 
emerge save to his certain capture or destruction, seems to bear 
but one explanation. And that is that he was in dire need of 
refuge, and that his choice of refuges was very poor. That he 
was driven to take refuge in Santiago by the want of supplies 
seems quite certain ; that he did not there find the sought after 
supplies is more than likely. Indeed, we have apparently trust- 
worthy reports that the townspeople were keenly disappointed on 
his arrival when they discovered that his fleet was not the bearer 
of supplies to them. 

It has been a long time since the people of Santiago have 
had an abundance, for a long time has the appearance of half 
starved wretches been familiar on the streets and now it is likely 
that the people are in a state of semi-starvation. And such a 
town is a poor place to search for provisions. Even the appro- 
priation of the stores of food for the use of the soldiers in the 
protecting forts and the sailors of the ships, thus leaving the 
inhabitants destitute, is not likely to yield an abundance of sup- 
plies for those under arms. And as poor as Santiago has likely 
proven to Cervera asa place to re-provision his ships it is not 
improbable that it has proven even poorer asa place for recoaling 
them ; it is probable that Admiral Cervera found little of that 
which is the very life of his ships, which he sought after more 
than provisions, coal. In a word it is probable that Admiral 
Cervera was driven into Santiago by his wants, yet, that he did 
not find there that which he sought. 


SINCE the arrival of the Spanish fleet at Santiago there has 
accumulated evidence of preparations that were made for sup- 
plying Admiral Cervera’s fleet with coal in West Indian waters. 
But the preparations did not bear fruit, the plans laid out for 
supplying him with coal miscarried. If they had not, perhaps 
Cervera would have been still at large with his fleet and not a 
prisoner in a harbor to which he was driven for the want of that 
which it was purposed to supply him with on the high seas. 
Thus by the capture of a British collier seeking to run into Sant- 
iago we have learned that such collier arrived in West Indian 
waters some time ago and had been plowing the waters of the 
Caribbean Sea for several days prior to its capture in search of 
the Spanish fleet, for which it carried 2,400 tons of coal. And 
a second British collier, evidently with a cargo consigned to 
some movable destination, has been recently reported way off at 
Colon, on the Isthmus of Panama. 

Whether or no there have been other colliers in the West 
Indian waters with coal for the Spanish squadron is of course 
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unknown, and if so it is a matter of conjecture as to whether or 
no any one succeeded in reaching the fleet of Admiral Cervera 
and supplying it with coal. But the probabilities are that there 
was no meeting, that because of this failure to meet Admiral 
Cervera was obliged to run into the harbor of Santiago. That 
fleet and colliers failed to meet must have resulted from failure 
of fleet or colliers or both to be at the appointed places at the 
appointed times. But whatever the reasons the plans for sup- 
plying the Spanish fleet with coal seem to have miscarried and 
thus Admiral Cervera forced to accept the risk of running into 
a trap for supplies in the hope that he could get out again before 
the trap was sprung, but before he could get out the trap closed 
upon him. : 

The miscarriage of the coaling plans seems to have re- 
sulted, at least in the case of the captured collier, from the 
failure of such collier to arrive at any place until the fleet had 
gone. In short, the colliers do not seem to have been dispatched 
soon enough—the result, perhaps, not only of characteristic 
Spanish tardiness but of poor credit and refusal of the owners of 
the coal to ship it until payment was made, which payment, 
being delayed, the departure of the colliers was delayed. 


AT Any rate Admiral Cervera was driven, apparently by the 
failure of the colliers to connect with him, to take refuge in 
Santiago harbor, and there he is surrounded on the ocean side 
by the American fleet, on the land side by the Cuban insurgents 
who it is asserted will be soon reinforced by the landing of a 
considerable American army near Santiago. Thus hemmed in, 
separated from the bulk of General Blanco’s army now centered 
around Havana by several hundred miles of country, much of it 
without roads worthy of the name and almost impassible at this 
time of the year for an army, unobstructed in its movements and 
unharassed by an enemy, and separated by a country held, with 
the exception of some widely scattered towns, by the insurgents, 
it is out of the question for Admiral Cervera to get any munitions 
of war to General Blanco or for Blanco to send him any assist- 
ance in return. 

In short, Admiral Cervera and General Blanco must each 
make his own defense without any reliance upon the other. 
Nor can either put any reliance on help coming from Spain, for 
relief from Spain is anything but likely. We, indeed, hear much 
of Spanish fleets fitting out at Barcelona and Cadiz, we are accus- 
tomed to see enumerated the Spanish men-of-war that will make 
up the relief and that make a fine arrayon paper. But the ships 
enumerated are for the most part unseaworthy as the result of 
lack of care, ships so far gone that they cannot be repaired and 
that will never sail the main save before the retina of the imagi- 
native Spaniard. 


EASY-GOING and lazy, putting off till tomorrow and ever 
to-morrow that which should be attended to to-day, the Spaniard 
is little fitted to keep in working order intricate machinery—well 
fitted to let it go to rack and ruin. And naturally such a com- 
plicated mechanism as a modern man-of-war very quickly deteri- 
orates in their hands. Indeed, it is only by the employment of 
Scotch and English engineers in the engine rooms that they have 
gotten amy satisfactory work out of their ships. And with the 
outbreak of the war and the replacing of the foreign engineers 
with Spaniards the Spanish captains have been constantly per- 
plexed and annoyed by the failure of the engineers to respond to 
the work demanded of them. ; 

And the armament of their ships, even those in service, the 
Spaniards have kept in shameful repair or rather disrepair. Thus 
when Dewey attacked the Spanish fleet in Manila harbor there 
were some of the Spanish ships mounting many guns, but only 
able to fire a few of them. ‘The rest were out of order. Love of 
ease and peculation of the moneys set aside for the repair of guns 
and armament, together with the want of practice in firing the 








guns and consequent poor marksmanship destroyed the effective- 
ness of the Spanish fleet in Manila and led to its easy destruc- 
tion. And even the best of the Spanish fleets, that under com- 
mand of Admiral Cervera now locked up in Santiago harbor is 
reported to be in anything but fighting trim. In courage the 
Spaniards are not lacking, but they are cursed by the national 
disposition of everlastingly putting off until to-morrow that 
which should be done to-day, and this will not do in the care of 
a warship. 

It HAS become quite the fashion to belittle the Cuban in- 
surgents, slur them as fighters, cipher down the number of effec- 
tive men rallying around the insurgent leaders, or chiefs as some 
choose to call them, and ridicule the pretensions of the Cubans 
to the possession of armies capable of rendering very material aid 
in driving the Spaniards out of Cuba. Some of the unfriends of 
Cuba, who would have us turn the war into one of conquest, 
would have us believe that the Cubans number no more than 
2,500 fighting men. If so, those 2,500 fighting men must be 
marvellous fighters to have succeeded not only in keeping 200,- 
ooo Spanish troops at bay but in expelling the Spaniards from 
the eastern end of Cuba and two-thirds of its surface, save from 
a few scattered seacoast towns, and in over-running the balance 
of the island. Whatever may be said of the Cuban insurgents 
it is a fact that for three years they withstood all the power of 
the Spanish monarchy exerted to crush them, that during three 
years of struggle they have gained not lost, and that they have 
narrowed down the towns and positions held by the Spaniards in 
spite of the fact that at one time Spain had in the island 200,000 
troops to oppose them. It may well be that the power of this 
army was much curtailed by the corruption and peculation of the 
officers which led to chronic suffering and want of food and 
clothing among the troops thereby sapping their vitality, destroy- 
ing their moral, if they ever had any, but let it be remembered 
that it is this same army which the Cubans faced for three years 
that now faces the coast to oppose the landing of American troops 
and before which we deem it wise to hold back until landing can 
be made in great force. 

Reports from the Philippines of the earnestness of purpose, 
the patience, the toil of the natives in working to aid us in breaking 
the Spanish yoke under which they have groaned so long, show 
those people to have the attributes, in no small degree, of a people 
fitted for self-government and ready to make the sacrifices to gain 
independence that would seem to show them to be deserving of 
the independence that they seek. We hear of the organization 
of an army that looks like an effective force, an army of men 
who seem to be impressed with the seriousness of the task before 
them and look as if they could be depended upon; we hear of 
these men, under an intelligent direction, recovering guns that 
the Spaniards allowed to fall into disrepair and with laborious 
effort making those guns into effective weapons and mounting 
them in positions where they can cover an assault on Manila 
when the time comes. So when the United States troops reach 
the Philippines they will find a native army, capable, by all 
reports, of rendering them very material assistance. 

The establishment of a Republic in the Philippines, already 
provisionally established by the natives, may not, after all, be an 
idle dream. Let us hope not, for the establishment of a republic 
would be a happy solution of the question that our destruction 
of the Spanish sovereignty over the Philippines calls up. The 
ruling over 9,000,000 people at a distance of 5,000 miles from 
our shore is not a task after which we should hanker. Much 
better if those people did their own ruling. True, if we did the 
ruling we might exploit those people, might arrange it so that 
those sent out to rule them could reap great fortunes by despoil- 
ing them, so that an appointment to an office in the Philippines 
would be equivalent to the gift of a competence, if not fortune, 
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so that such appointments would be much sought after. But then 
robbing a people for the enrichment of certain of our citizens 
would bode evil not good for the Republic. It would result in 
drawing sharper lines between the rich and poor, between those 
who are poor because they are exploited, despoiled of the fruits 
of their labor, and those who are rich because they profit from 
the exploitation, the despoilment. And such drawing of lines 
between rich and poor can but end in the uprearing of a moneyed 
oligarchy that will put the rest of mankind under tribute, in a 
word enslave the masses of the people and cause the downfall of 
the Republic, the undermining of our wealth producing power, 
of our civilization. Such an oligarchy, built on world empire, 
and the despoilment of conquered people for the profit of the 
favored few in Rome caused the downfall of the Roman Empire 
and the destruction of Roman civilization. 





THE call for troops for service in the Phillipines caused a 
depletion in the forces intended for the invasion of Cuba and the 
enlistment of men in the regular army has been very slow, nearly 
every one coming forward to serve in the army having a prefer- 
ence to enlistment in the volunteer army. Increased estimates of 
the effective Spanish forces in Cuba have also caused army offi- 
cers to modify and magnify their estimates of what would be an 
effective force for the invasion of Cuba. Consideration of all this 
and knowledge that thirty days at the shortest will be required to 
equip for service any volunteers who may now be called out, led 
the President, resolved to have an army in reserve, to issue a call 
for 75,000 more volunteers. A good part of these, more than half, 
will be required to fill up regiments that were mustered into ser- 
vice under the first call with companies not up to the regulation 
size. It is now proposed to require the filling up of these under- 
sized regiments before any new will be accepted. This makes 
less gold lace and the expectant wearers of this insignia of rank 
and who hoped to be commissioned as officers with the calling 
out of more men are not a little disappointed. 

For three weeks we have been treated to a maximum of base- 
less war rumors and a minimum of news. Since the Wash- 
ington Government, learning by experience of the inconvenience 
and hesitation and weakening of offensive movements caused by 
uncertainty as to the movements of one’s adversaries, has thrown 
the veil of secrecy over the movements of our own fleets and 
armies the newspapers have dished up to greedy readers in- 
numerable baseless reports of fleet movements, rumors of battles 
and movements of troops. Idle reports and little news have filled 
their columns. About all the true dispatches that have appeared 
in their war pages are reports denying previous reports. 

And while they have thus been stuffed full of wild and 
unsubstantiated reports, reports no sooner printed than contra- 
dicted, they have given most abbreviated and inadequate reports 
of happenings throughout the country, and the debates in Con- 
gress over the war revenue measure in which all men should 
have much concern. Yet for this wecan hardly blame the news- 
papers for the interest of their readers is centered in the war, 
and the military and naval part of the war largely to the enclu- 
sion of all else, and to this demand the newspapers feel bound to 
cater. Rest assured that they would not do as they do if it were 
not for this demand, would not fill their pages with wild war 
rumors gathered from all points at much expense, for it would 
be much cheaper to fill their columns with full reports of Con- 
gressional debates and domestic news. But such news is not now 
demanded and the newspapers do not give it. They make an 
effort to give that which is demanded, and in the absence of sub- 
stantiated news they fill up with rumors. Yet it is not to be 


denied that if the newspapers would have fuller and intelligible 
accounts of the doings of Congress, and take pains to get up the 
reports in an interesting and attractive manner, they could do 
much to create a demand for such reports. 








; annex the islands under the plea of military necessity. 








PRESIDENT McKINLEY is one of the most ardent of Hawaiian 
annexationists. It is well known in Congress that it is his wish 
that Congress should pass a joint resolution of annexation. And 
the House is more than ready to respond to his wish. Yet the 
House is held in check, prevented from declaring its approval of 
the annexation proposition. If it so declared some think the 
President would act without waiting for action by the Senate and 
But the 
House does not register its approval of annexation. One man 
stands in the way, refusing to give the opportunity. That man 
is the Speaker of the House, one of whom Democrats have often 
spoken as ‘‘Czar’’ Reed. It is now in order for Republicans to 
do the ‘‘ czaring.’’ 

The spectacle of the Speaker joining with the two Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee on Rules, and refusing to pre- 
sent a rule to the House providing for the discussion of Hawaiian 
annexation, is peculiarly edifying, for we see that the Speaker 
cannot only shut the minority off from making itself heard but 
quell the voice, defeat the purpose, prevent the passage of a 
resolution desired by his own party. 

Under the rules of the House it is impossible to get the 
Hawaiian resolution of annexation before the House without the 
approval of Mr. Reed. By bringing in a special rule for the 
consideration of any measure and fixing a time for taking a vote 
the Committee on Rules, or a majority of it, can bring any 
measure up before the House that it desires, provided the House 
does not take the indirect way of defeating such measure by 
voting down the rule and refusing consideration. Unless brought 
before the House by special rule the Hawaiian resolution must 
retain its place on the House calendar, with weeks of other 
business ahead of it, so that it cannot be reached. The reports 
of the Committee on Rules are privileged and take precedence 
over other business. Consequently when the Committee brings 
in a rule other business is laid aside and the House proceeds to 
the consideration of such rule, twenty minutes on each side 
being allowed for debate. At the end of such brief debate the 
vote on adoption or rejection of the ruleis taken. If the rule is 
adopted then the House proceeds after the manner laid down in 
the special rule and to the consideration of the measure thus 
brought before the House for action. 

This all-powerful committee consists of five members, the 
Speaker being one. Acting with the opposition on such commit- 
tee it is in his power to tie the hands of his own party, and this 
Mr. Reed is now doing with regard to Hawaiian annexation. He 
makes it impossible for the House to get the resolution it desires 
to pass laid before it. Much pressure has been brought to bear 
upon Mr. Reed to change his position, but to all pleadings he has 
been deaf. The country is simply having proof piled up that 
without the approving nod of the Speaker nothing can be accom- 
plished in the House. 


SENATOR LopGE, who is an ardent believer in Hawaiian 
annexation, sought to force open Mr. Reed’s hand by having an 
annexation amendment added to the war revenue bill by the 
Senate. But this impulsive move was fruitless. It was seen that 
if such amendment to the revenue bill was insisted upon, the 
debate in the Senate would be prolonged for weeks and the 
exactment of the war revenue measure greatly delayed. So Sen- 
ator Lodge did not press his amendment, he withdrew it and let 
the war revenue bill run undisturbed on its course. 


As expected, the Senate has voted down the taxes on accum- 
ulated wealth added to the bill in the Senate Finance Committee 
by the Democrats and Senator Jones of Nevada, and over the 
protest of the Republican members. It isthe bill as approved by 
the Republicans of the Finance Committee not the bill approved 
by the majority of the Committee, that is destined to pass the 
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Senate. The first proposed tax to fall under the ban as a tax on 
accumulated wealth was the general tax of one-quarter of one per 
cent. on the gross earnings of corporations. It was voted down 
by a signal majority, the vote standing 28 for, 42 against, all the 
gold democrats and one or two others voting against this tax. It 
Was opposed as inequitable, as unconstitutional ; inequitable 
because it did not tax corporations upon their net earnings but 
upon their gross receipts and so would fall much heavier on those 
corporations having small net earnings as compared to receipts 
than on corporations with large net earnings, inequitable because 
it did not tax all those engaged in industry and trade but only 
the corporations engaged, releasing all individuals and firms ; 
unconstitutional because, as Senator Caffrey of Louisiana argued, 
the corporations were created by the states and that which the 
states create the states alone cantax. Put in another way it was 
said the states license corporations to do business and that what 
the states license they have a perfect right to tax but that the 
United States had no right to exact from corporations a license 
for doing business that they do under licenses granted by the 
states not the nation. On the same reasoning the government 
would have the right to tax national banks but no right to tax 
state banks, 


THE inheritance taxes, taxes on accumulated wealth as they 
are, were incorporated into the bill, for such taxes had the unan- 
imous approval of the Senate Finance Committee. Our only 
objection to these taxes as proposed is that all legacies of legs 
than $10,000 are exempted and that big fortunes are taxed not 
only relatively more than small, which is right, but proportion- 
ately more, which is not right. With Senator Teller, we believe 
‘‘that accumulations, great and small, should bear their share.’’ 
To this end should taxes be imposed. 

But though the inheritance tax was unanimously voted by 
the Senate Finance Committee, it was not without opposition on 
the floor of the Senate. It was assailed as inexpedient, as 
encroaching upon the domain of state taxation, on the ground 
that many states had resorted to such taxes and if the govern- 
ment imposed taxes on inheritances such states would have to 
repeal such taxes and impose new. Senator Caffery also assailed 
the constitutionality of such taxes on the ground that they are 
taxes on the right of succession, that this is a right given by the 
states and that the nation cannot tax a right that it does not 
give. It is on this very ground—namely, that an inheritance 
tax is a succession tax—that its constitutionality is upheld. 


As a tax on real and personal property an inheritance tax 
will not unlikely be declared unconstitutional as a direct tax and 
therefore unconstitutional because not apportioned. Senator 
Lodge declared his belief that such tax is unconstitutional. 
Reply is made that the Supreme Court of the United States 
recently declared an inheritance tax imposed by the State of 
Illinois to be constitutional. But an inheritance tax imposed by 
a state might well be constitutional, whereas a similar tax im- 
posed by the nation might be declared unconstitutional and void. 
This is for the reason that the states may impose direct taxes as 
they may see fit. The National Government is under the re- 
straint of apportioning direct taxes among the states according 
to population. And direct taxes the Supreme Court has de- 
clared to be taxes on real and personal property and taxes on 
income derived from real and personal property. 

Therefore as a tax on real and personal property the inheri- 
tance tax might be attacked as unconstitutional because not 
apportioned among the states according to numbers and the 
Supreme Court might not unlikely take this view. It would be 
quite in line with the income tax decision. The Illinois income 
tax law was attacked on avery different ground. It was attacked 
as a tax equivalent to a confiscation of the property of deceased 
persons by the state and therefore unconstitutional under the 








fourteenth amendment to the Constitution in which it is ‘‘ pro- 
vided that no state shall deprive any person. of property 
without due process of law.’’ So it is seen that the ground on 
which the Illinois inheritance tax case was attacked is very 


different from the ground on which an inheritance tax imposed 


by the Congress of the United States would be likely to be 
attacked. : 

But though the cases of the two taxes are not parallel, it is 
said that the decision of the Supreme Court in the Illinois case 
is a precedent for ruling a national tax constitutional, for the 
same ground on which the Supreme Court put aside the objec- 
tion to the Illinois law as a confiscation of property without due 
process of law, would, if taken by the Supreme Court, put aside 
the objection to a national tax as a direct tax, a tax on property. 
An inheritance tax is a tax that rests on property of course, but 
the Supreme Court said, in the Illinois case, that an inheritance 
tax was not a tax on property, but on the right to receive inheri- 
tances or, otherwise, on the right of succession. And if an in- 
heritance tax is in the eye of the law not a tax on property but a 
tax on the right of succession—a national inheritance tax is not 
in the eye of the law a direct tax and not unconstitutional, 
because not apportioned among the states. This is a fine splitting 
of hairs to declare a tax constitutional that the Supreme Court 
would perhaps not repeat under pressure of the moneyed classes. 


IN THE course of the debate on the alternative proposals of 
issuing Treasury notes or bonds, the issue of notes by the Bank 
of France at the close of the disastrous Franco-German war and 
when France was drained to pay the enormous indemnity of 
$1,000,000,000 exacted by Germany was cited as an illustration 
of the beneficial results that might be expected from the issue of 
Treasury notes. It will be remembered that France paid the 
indemnity to Germany with astonishing rapidity and paid seven- 
eighths of the indemnity by bills of exchange drawn against 
exports of produce and only one-eighth in gold and silver. That 
France should thus recuperate so astonishingly after the war as 
to be able to export, in a few years, almost enough produce in 
excess of imports as to pay the German indemnity was the marvel 
of Europe. And much of this recuperation was due to the issue 
of 1,000,000,000 of francs in notes by the Bank of France. These 
notes put into circulation caused prices to advance slightly in 
France, profits of industry rose and the people made use of their 
productive power to the utmost, so that the output of French 
enterprises was enormous. At the same time gold went to a 
slight premium. ‘The result was that the cost of goods imported 
into France and that had to be paid for in gold rose and importa- 
tions were correspondingly discouraged. On the other hand, 
French products sold abroad for gold brought more to the 
Frenchmen because of this premium. This greatly encouraged 
exports and so it was that the great merchandise balances in 
favor of France were built up. 

THAT France greatly recuperated upon the injection into her 
currency of a milliard francs of notes after the war of 1870-71 was 
not denied. But answer was made that the notes then issued by 
the Bank of France were not of the same kind as the Treasury 
notes proposed, that provision was made for the conversion of the 
Bank of France notes into bonds, or rents as they are called in 


‘France, that within three years of their issue they were all con- 


verted. Suppose then that we issue as needed, $300,000,000 of 
Treasury notes convertible into bonds. That would bea parallel 
case to the French issue that was admittedly beneficial. How 
many gold Senators will vote for such issue? They all should, 
but none would. It would be simply issuing the means of 
paying for bonds before issuing them, so that bonds might be 
issued without contracting the currency and thus much of the 
evil resulting from a bond issue, made in the ordinary way, be 
avoided. 
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It 1s only nine months since the great bituminous coal 
strike that raged during the months of July and August-of last 
year was brought to a happy termination. Since then the rela- 
tions between the operators and miners of the bituminous field 
covering Western Pennsylvania and the States of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois have been harmonious and mutually satisfactory. 
In January last the operators and miners of these states met in 
convention in Chicago and by mutual agreement fixed a uniform 
scale of wages, hours of labor and other conditions for the 
different states that were mutually satisfactory to all parties and 
to all interests. But it is an unfortunate fact that the productive 
capacity of our coal mines is three times our annual consump- 
tion. It is also an unfortunate fact that the operators of one 
state in the bituminous field, namely, West Virginia, have held 
aloof from the agreement. They have done so because the labor 
in their mines is cheaper than elsewhere, because the hours of 
labor are longer, the rate of wages, owing to the infamous com- 
pany store system in vogue, lower, the screens over which the 
miners coal is passed larger so that the West Virginia miner 
must mine a greater weight of coal to get one pay ton than 
miners in other states. In short, the West Virginia miners, 
being unorganized, are generally imposed upon. 

Thus the West Virginia operators are enabled to produce 
coal cheaper than their competitors. And this advantage they 
do not propose to let goof. But if they are not made to let go 
they will undersell their competitors, extend their markets and 
thus break down the rate of wages everywhere which will be sure 
to be followed by general strikes. This they can do because the 
productive capacity of the mines is so much greater than the 
demand that West Virginia operators can alone supply a major 
portion of the whole demand. So the West Virginia operators 
must be made to pay wages equivalent to those paid by the 
operators in other states or wages must everywhere come down 
to the West Virginia level. 

To constrain the West Virginia operators to pay wages 
equivalent to those paid by other operators and thus forego the 
advantage of cheap labor that they have over their competitors» 
there is first the resource of a strike of West Virginia miners. 
But in their unorganized state there is no chance of the success of 
such a strike. There is, second, the resource of the boycott, by 
organized labor, of West Virginia coal until the operators agree 
to pay fair wages. So the United Mine Workers of America have 
appealed to organized labor to institute a boycott. Mr. Ratch- 
ford, president of the United Mine Workers, in his appeal to or- 
ganized labor, thus declares that ‘‘ inasmuch as the coal operators 
of West Virginia refuse to pay their miners a fair 
relative price for labor, or to grant them conditions that prevail 
in competing states, it is recommended that their coal product be 
deemed unfair, and that its sale and consumption is injurious to 
all classes of organized labor.’’ And ‘‘it is further recommended 
that organized workmen of every trade will not only withhold 
their patronage, but that they will also, wherever practicable, 
refuse to handle such coal for shipment to market or distributing 
points until fair conditions and living wages are granted to the 
miners of West Virginia.’’ 








AN ALLEGORY. 


EYOND the waves of a tempestuous ocean, three thousands 
of miles from nowhere, there lay a vast continent of untold 
natural resources, of agricultural resources unsurpassed, of 

mineral wealth unmeasured, a continent peopled by a race of in- 
dustrious, energetic and inventive people well versed in the arts 
of agriculture, mining and manufacture, well skilled in reading 
nature’s secrets, following nature’s ways and making the most of 
the great natural resources of their country, and withal a people 
inherently progressive, ever intent on climbing to a yet higher 








plane, making labor more productive, and their command over 
the boundless forces of nature greater and greater. A virgin soil 
of unsurpassed fertility welcomed the husbandman and encouraged 
him to fresh efforts, while hidden away in the bowels of the earth 
were vast stores of coal and iron, copper in deposits of marvellous 
richness, lead and nickel and the lesser metals in abundance, 
while the rugged mountain ranges of this marvellous continent 
bore veins and deposits of the precious metals of a fabulous 
richness. 

Thus hidden away in the earth were vast stores of mineral 
and agricultural wealth, a nascent wealth only waiting to be un- 
covered and developed to become appropriable by man to his uses, 
the promotion of his comfort and happiness. And in thus devel- 
oping the unparalleled resources at their disposal the people of 
this continent had made great progress. Under tillage they 
brought the fertile soil until there was no dream of scarcity, but 
such an abundance of food raised that much was spared to feed 
the peoples of other lands. ‘There was a period in the history of 
this continent when food was often scarce, when the fear of want 
and famine was ever present, when almost all men were tilling 
the soil. But that time was long since passed. Year after year 
a lesser and lesser proportion of the people were occupied in till- 
ing the soil, yet year after year a greater abundance of food was 
raised. It was because agricultural labor became more produc- 
tive, because better soils were broiight under cultivation year 
after year, because better instruments of tillage and more econom- 
ical means of harvesting were brought into use. 

All this came with the accumulation of wealth. At first the 
lighter though poorer soils were cultivated. They were culti- 
vated because the needs of the people were pressing, because 
there was little surplus production of food that those who did not 
raise their own food could depend upon. Consequently nearly 
all men had to engage in raising crops and they had to occupy 
those soils that could be readiest cultivated and brought under 
tillage at once. These soils were of course the lighter soils on 
which grew little underbrush amidst the forest trees, soils in 
which the efforts of the husbandmen were not handicapped by 
roots, and soils that needed no artificial drainage. Thus the 
heavier and richer soils were passed by, passed by because they 
could not be cleared and a crop raised the same year, because 
several years’ time was required before such soils could be 
brought into a condition fit for tillage. Therefore the poorer 
soils were at first cultivated. And then it was that there was 
scarcity and fear of scarcity, then that agricultural labor was 
least productive. 

But as year followed year and the lands first tilled became 
more readily tillable and at the same time, because of better 
tillage, more productive, more and more food was produced pro- 
portionately to the number of people. Thus the surplus food 
that each husbandman produced beyond his own needs grew, as 
it grew it became available for the support and therefore em- 
ployment of men to bring the more fertile lands under cultiva- 
tion, of other men who would occupy themselves with making 
farm tools and of still others occupying themselves with the man- 
ufacture of clothing, the spinning of wool and weaving of cloth 
that had before been done on the farm, but with primitive facili- 
ties and at much greater expenditure of labor. Thus did labor 
become more productive, steam and electricity, heretofore 
unrivalled forces of nature were harnessed, the arts of metallurgy 
were mastered, so the nascent wealth of the earth, the wealth 
that nature offers to those who work in harmony with her laws, 
the wealth of the soil and the bowels of the earth was uncovered 
and appropriated. Blessed with a territory of such great natural 
wealth and developing the natural resources with a marvellous 
successfulness and rapidity as the result of diligent application to 
mastering the laws and forces of nature, the people of this conti- 
nent produced and gathered wealth on a scale never before 
appfoached. ‘The soil under the industrious and skilled cultiva- 
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tion of a smaller and smaller proportion of the total number of 
people, produced more than an abundance of food for all, the 
mineral wealth of the country was uncovered, mines were opened 
capable of producing more coal and iron than there was demand 
for, furnaces and rolling mills were in existence capable of 
meeting all the wants of the people for iron and steel, woolen and 
cotton mills of a productive capacity greater than the demands of 
the people were in existence. 

Thus there should have been an abundance of food, an 
abundance of clothing for all, for an abundance was or could be 
produced. Yet there was not abundance. ‘Thousands of men of 
industrious habits, skillful workmen, could find no work, their 
families suffered from want of food, were without sufficiency of 
clothing. Year after year the farmer produced more food, year 
after year his labor became more productive, yet the recompense 
for his labor became less and less. From his labor his country 
grew richer but in the enrichment of his country he did not 
share. So also did there come a greater and greater use of more 
and more economical machinery and therewith the labor of the 
factory hand became more and more productive. He produced 
more wealth but proportionately to the wealth produced got less. 


So there was a country peopled by an industrious and 


wealthy people, a people of unequaled productive power, yet a 
country where the few reaped the benefits of the increased pro- 
ductiveness of labor, where the many sowed but did not reap, 
where the few gathered the wealth, the industrious, poverty. 
Naturally there should have been happiness there was discon- 
tent, where there should have been universal abundance and 
comfort there was general scarcity and suffering. ‘Thus a people 
blessed by nature found themselves under acurse. They saw 
that as their efforts were cursed and as they were not cursed by 
nature they must be cursed by man. And this curse they found 
in the shape of a toll exacted on all interchanges of the surplus 
products of labor and by those who rendered nothing in return, 
by those who did not facilitate such interchanges but retarded 
them. 

These arbitrary tolls being dexterously mixed up with tolls 
charged for services actually rendered had long passed unnoticed. 
Thus had certain persons been granted the right to build and 
operate the steam highways of the nation. For the transporta- 
tion of freight and passengers over these highways they were 
freely given the right to charge tolls and thus recompense them- 
selves for the costs of building, keeping up and operating such 
highways. That they should be so paid for services rendered 
in the transportation of goodsand passengers was right and just. 
No one complained. But it happened that they charged tolls 
that were more than ample to recompense them for their outlay, 
charges that were more than fair consideration for services 
rendered. 

In brief, they added to their charges simply because they had 
a monopoly, charged the people for the use of privileges that the 
people had given them. Part of their charges were for services 
rendered, part were toll exacted by monopoly. But mixed up 
together it was hard to pick out what were just charges, what 
monopoly charges. This was made increasingly difficult by the 
way in which the railroads kept their capital accounts. For 
example, they universally issued stocks and bonds purporting to 
represent a greater investment of money than ever went into the 
construction of the roads. Ina word, they unscrupulously, not 
to say fraudulently, watered their capital accounts so that it was 
made to appear that the roads cost two times or more what they 
actually did. And so what was an exorbitant return on the 
real cost of a road was often made to appear quite inadequate. 

Of course, those men to whom this watered stock was issued 
grew rich while the industrious classes, having to pay a toll to 
monopoly on the interchange of the products of their labor for 
the products of others, were deprived of the full profits of in- 
dustry. Those persons to whom this watered capital was issued 








by the railroads were those who did what was called ‘‘ financing 
the roads,’’ and to the railroad managers. ‘Thus the railroad 
managers issued watered stocks and other representatives of 
capital to themselves and to thdése promoters and bankers who 
helped them in the operation. 

But this was far from the worst side of railroad manage- 
ment. ‘The worst was management so as to stifle some enter- 
prises and enrich others, so as to bring prosperity to some 
localities, stagnation and destruction to others. ‘This was done 
systematically. _ To one enterprise in which the railroad cliques 
had a part ownership interest, or to one in which railroad man- 
agers were given an indirect interest in return for special 
privileges, certain favors in transportation rates and services 
were granted while all other competitive enterprises were dis- 
criminated against. ‘That is, to the favored enterprises, lower 
freight rates were given, both in the gathering of raw materials 


_and in the marketing of the products, than were charged their 


competitors. Of course the favored enterprises could produce 
cheaper and distribute cheaper than their competitors, so under- 
sell and bankrupt them. This they did for it was to their 
interest. The favored cliques then stepped in and bought up the 
bankrupted properties. So doing they gathered the savings of 
others’ industry and at the same time gained a monopoly. 

Possessed of the properties that once belonged to competitors 
they removed the discriminations against such properties and that 
had made them unprofitable. Of course, such properties again 
became profitable, while all the clique enterprises, thus possessed 
of monopoly through railroad aid, built up their profits higher and 
higher by the charge of monopoly prices. Thus fortunes gath- 
ered rapidly on this turn of the wheel, but they were gathered by 
cutting down transportation rates, and so at the cost of the rail- 
roads. If the cliques had then possessed the railroad securities, 
of course this loss would have fallen upon them. But they were 
not so short-sighted as to put themselves into the position of rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul, or rather self to enrich self. Before they 
wrecked any railroad by robbing it they took good care to sell 
their ownership in it, or at least that part of it represented by 
stock and junior bonds. When they put up rates on a line of 
road with the view of crushing out the enterprises on that road 
that were competitors of the clique owned enterprises, the earn- 
ings of such road were naturally swollen, for the earnings, the 
very vitals of the competing industries, were sapped to this end. 
This made interest payments and dividends on watered capital 
possible, gave an apparent value to the stock and junior bonds, 
and caused such securities to appreciate in selling value, a deluded 
public being tempted to buy. And then.the cliques sold. As a 
result the public had the securities of the road when the cliques 
wrecked it, and thus were investors stripped of their accumula- 
tions. 

Of course the low rates that wrecked the railroad made the 
enterprises along it, and favored by such cut rates, profitable. 
As a consequence they became salable at appreciated values and 
the cliques were enabled to dispose of them at a good profit and 
buy up the wrecked road with the proceeds. Then the operation 
was repeated. 

And so it went on until the wealth of the country became 
centralized in the hands of a few railroad cliques. They made 
the curse that blighted the prosperity of an otherwise blessed 
people, they made the curse that shut off men from the enjoy- 
ment that should have come with the increased productiveness of 
their labor. 

Awakening to this, at last, this people resolved to break the 
curse put upon them by these cliques. As an entering wedge 
they resolved to build a railroad of their own across the 
continent, a highway that would serve the public not the cliques, 
that would promote the interchange of commodities and stimu- 
late industry by insuring to all men the fruits of their labor. 
There was ample labor iu the country and out of employ to make 
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the cuttings, build up the fillings, grade the roadbed and lay the 
track ; there were rolling mills without employment quite capable 
of rolling the rails, there were mines of iron capable of supplying 
the needed iron ore, mines opened and ready to supply the coal 
to smelt it, above all were there idle miners only too anxious to 
mine the needed iron and coal. So too were there masons and 
bricklayers innumerable who were ready to do the needed work, 
so there were bridge builders, locomotive and car builders, and 
men ready to make all kinds of track supplies. 

Thus within itself the country had all the resources to build 
the road. The farmers were only too anxious to raise the food 
that the men employed in constructing such road might need, 
and they were more than capable of producing food in abun- 
dance. And so could the manufacturers of clothing easily keep 
the men who would be engaged in such work of construction, 
fully clothed. Such manufacturers were without work simply 


because the men who would thus be given employment were. 


without work or money and unable to buy the clothes they 
needed. Simply because the workman out of work was stinting 
himself and family in food, simply because he could not clothe 
himself and his decently, simply because the farmer could not find 
remunerative markets for his products or the manufacturer for 
his, the productive force of the country was restricted. Such was 
the condition when the people of this great unnamed continent, 
a people blessed by nature, cursed by the greed of man, resolved 
to build a railroad across their continent. 

Then to the government came an agent of a foreign banking 
house, and on behalf of that house, offered to loan the money, at 
the rate of 3 per cent., needed to build the road. But the wise 
man whom the people had put at the head of their government 
replied : 

‘*Do you propose to import an army of aliens and loan us 
their labor to grade the road and build the roadbed ?’’ 

‘*Oh, no!’’ was the reply, ‘‘ that your own idle people will 
supply, they will make the cuttings and the fillings, they will 
construct the road.’’ 

‘‘ What then do you propose to loan us,’’ inquired the 
wise man, ‘‘ the steel rails or the bridge structures or the track 
supplies or the rolling stock ?’’ 

‘*Oh, no! all that your own people will supply, they will 
make the rails, they the bridges, they the track supplies and 
rolling stock, they will build the road.’’ 

‘* What then will you do?’’ queried the wise man. 

‘‘ Why, supply the money, to pay the labor, to buy the rails, 
the locomotives,’’ was the reply. 

‘* And that will the people supply for themselves,’’ was the 
response. ‘‘ For that they will pay younothing. They create the 
road, with wealth of their creation it must be built, with their 
capital not yours will it be constructed. To build the road you 
offer no capital, you offer but the representative of capital. And 
if our people must create and contribute the capital they can create 
the representative of capital, the money with which to pay the 
labor, to buy the rails, the locomotives, the cars. Money is but the 
mere representative by which wealth is exchanged, by which the 
product of one man is exchangd for the product of another, and the 
people who can create the wealth need not borrow the instruments 
by which it may be exchanged. ‘Those instruments they can make 
for themselves, those instruments they shall now make. The gov- 
ernment will issue notes each of which shall read ‘ this note will be 
received by the government railroad at its face in payment for 
freight and passenger charges and by the National Treasury for all 
taxes and public dues.’ -This will give these notes an exchange 
value at once, this will make them pass as current money, this 
will make them acceptable by all merchants having dues to pay 
to the government, and being so acceptable workmen will gladly 
accept them in payment for their labor, knowing.that they can 
exchange such notes for the food and clothing that they need, 
the maker of steel rails will be only too glad to take them for his 





product, knowing that he can pay labor with such notes and meet 
the other costs of production. So the issue of these notes will 
give employment to labor, will make increased demand for the 
products of farm and factory and mine by those who are now 
half starved and half clothed, there will come prosperity for 
farmer and manufacturer and wage earner alike, the railroad will 
be built simply by stimulating the productive abilities of the 
nation into activity and built by the exercise of energies that 
would not otherwise be exercised, the employment of labor that 
would otherwise be idle. 

‘* When the notes issued for this purpose are received by the 
government either for taxes or dues or later in payment for the 
transportation of freight or passengers over the government 
road’’ continued the wise man ‘‘ they will be effectually re- 
deemed. But to cancel all such notes when received in payment 
of taxes would inevitably cause a great hole in the public 
revenues, a hole that would have to be filled by new taxes. If 
this was done it would amount to building the road by general 
taxation. Again to cancel all such notes when received for 
the carriage of freight or passengers by the government road 
would, if a large part of the receipts were in such notes, entail a 
deficit in the operation of the road, for about two-thirds of the 
receipts of railroads, on a basis of present average transportation 
rates, are absorbed to meet operating expenses. The other third 
remain as profits. Therefore the nutes issued by the government 
to pay for the construction of the road and received in payment 
for transportatlon services cannot be cancelled in a ratio of more 
than one-third of the notes received without causing a deficit 
which would have to be met by general taxation. That portion 
of the notes received for transportation that would be required 
to meet the costs of transportation would have to. be reissued 
when received, that portion received as profits on transportation 
might be cancelled. Therefore it shall be provided that these notes 
shall be receivable at their face value for all taxes and public dues 
and government railroad charges and when received for taxes or 
public dues shall be reissued, when received by the government 
road such proportion shall be reissued as will meet the costs of 
operation, such proportion as represents profits shall be retired. 
Built and operated after this manner the road will pay for itself 
in a few years and at the end be the property of the people. 
Built by borrowed money the people would pay for it within a 
few years but at the end it would be the property of the cliques.’’ 

So said the wise man to the agent of the foreign banking 
house who proposed that in breaking the curse of the railroad 
cliques the people should shoulder the curse of a bonded slavery. 
So those, who, seeing the people bestir themselves to throw off 
the curse of the railroad cliques, sought to cast over them 
another curse were baffled. So was the railroad built, so were 
the railroad notes issued, so was life instilled into all industry, 
employment given to labor, and prosperity reigned. 

It was seen that as the road paid for itself out of profits and 
the notes issued to pay for its construction were cancelled, there 
would come contraction, falling prices, industrial stagnation, 
unless such contraction was provided against: This was done by 
providing for the construction of new public works and the issue 
of new notes as the old were cancelled thus guarding against 
contraction and providing for a steady increase in the volume of 
currency concurrently with the increase of trade and expansion 
of industry. 

As the old notes were paid off out of profits, transportation 
charges were reduced to a point so as to yield a revenue only 
equal to the costs of transportation. And this reduction was very 
material, for as rates were reduced traffic increased and the costs 
of transportation concurrently decreased, for the larger the 
volume of goods and number of passengers transported the less ~ 
is the cost ton for ton and passenger for passenger. Besides, 
the vast sums that had been exacted from shippers but that 
never found their way into the treasuries of the clique managed 
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roads, being paid to the cliques as rebates for favors granted at 
the experise not of those granting the favors but of the investors 
in railroad property, were saved. So the cheapening of trans- 
portation resulting from the construction and operation of rail- 
roads by the government was very great and the interchange of 
commodities, and hence diversification of industries, leading in 
turn to greatly increased productiveness of labor was infinitely 
encouraged. 

But this was not the only benefit by far that accrued to the 
people from this new policy, for this new policy was the means 
of establishing an honest monetary system. It was noted that 
the increase in the volume of currency caused by paying out cur- 
rency on account of railroad construction caused a greatly in- 
creased demand for all lines of goods to spring up. It was also 
noted that any contraction in the volume of currency caused a 
shrinkage in this demand, a general fall in prices, undermining 
of profits and shrinkage of ~business. And so was it noted that 
that as the volume of currency was expanded and greater em- 
ployment offered to labor wages rose, and that unless the govern- 
ment raised the rate of wages offered as pay for labor employed 
on government works any inflation of the currency would check 
itself, for men refusing to work for such pay the opportunity to 
put such notes into circulation would be closed. It was further 
recognized that inflation, causing sharp and speculative rises in 
prices unsettled business even as did contraction, causing sharp 
and great falls in prices; that the money calculated to promote 
industry was honest money that would neither rob the creditor 
on the one hand or the debtor on the other, but that would secure 
to men the fruits of their toil, so that the most industrious would 
be vouchsafed the greatest rewards. 

And it was seen that honest money was money of invariable 
purchasing power and that the volume of money should be so 
regulated as to insure such stability in values. With the general 
progress of invention and society labor of course becomes more 
productive and if wages do not rise proportionately prices will 
tend to fall. But if prices do fall the creditor classes will share 
in the increased productiveness of labor which they have done 
nothing to bring about, which is not the fruit of their energy but 
of the energy of others, and in such they have no right to share. 
The only way labor can fully profit from its increased productive- 
ness is through rising wages. Prices should be kept stable and 
as labor becomes more productive wages should rise. 

Therefore it was seen that the general level of prices should 
be the measure of honest money, that the volume of money should 
be so regulated as to keep prices stable, that this could be done 
in connection with the construction of government railroads and 
public works. By making employment for all the idle the gov- 
vernment provided for an issue of money in sufficient volume to 
enable the people to make the utmost of their productive capa- 
bilities. Any undue inflation and rise in prices soon checked 
itself in two ways. First by the increased profits of industry 
stimulating individual enterprise, causing competition among 
employers for the services of wage earners, thereby raising wages 
and consequently diminishing the inclination of men to accept 
government employment. Consequently the opportunities for 
the issue of currency were curtailed as there was inflation while 
the constant cancellation of notes. out of the profits of government 
enterprises not being made good by new isssues contraction soon 
followed until the danger of inflation was past. If such contrac- 
tion went so far as to threaten to destroy industrial activity by 
undermining profits, such contraction was soon checked ; for the 
moment men found themselves thrown out of employment by 
curtailment of production caused by contraction, falling prices 
and shrinking profits, they sought government employment, 
were paid in government notes and thus the currency expanded 
until the fall in prices and shrinkage in profits was checked. 

With the progress of invention labor became more produc- 
tive, and if the volume of money had been regulated by the rate 





of wages paid by the government, and that rate was arbitrarily 
fixed, prices would have certainly fallen and injustice have been 
done. But by regulating the rate of wages by the general level 
of prices, raising such rate whenever the general level of prices 
was found to have fallen, and in this way encouraging an increase 
in the volume of currency sufficient to restore the general price 
level, such price level was made to regulate the volume of money 
and an honest measure of values secured. 

So to all men were secured the fruits of their toil, each man’s 
industry and capability became the measure of his own success ; 
thus were men rewarded according to their due, industry freed 
from all its handicaps flourished, there was no longer heard the 
plaint of the idle, no longer the spectacle of a great people wasting 
their productive force, but of activity, happiness, contentment, 
of unrivalled prosperity. 


For the people of the United States this unrivalled prosperity 
is not unattainable. It is ours if we throw off the curse of the 
railroad and moneyed cliques that now blights our fair prospects. 
Suppose we set about it and prove ourselves worthy of our 
heritage. 








BONDS AND DEMOCRATIC SPLIT IT SHALL BE. 


ONEY is to be raised to meet the expenses of war by the 
sale of bonds. We have never doubted that it would be 
so, for on the opposition to the bond policy of those Dem- 

ocratic Senators who opposed the free coinage of silver before the 
Chicago convention, but supported the party after we have never 
counted. Gold men before the Chicago convention they re- 
mained gold men at heart after, friends of the moneyed oligarchy 
before they remained friends afterwards. No change of heart 
did they undergo ; where they supported the Democratic ticket 
they did not do so from conviction, but from political expediency, 
And from such men we could not look for opposition to the bond 
policy, while without their opposition its rejection was out of the 
question. Therefore for the acceptance of this policy we have 
looked. ; 

Bonds, then, it shall be, and bonds it shall be because a Sen- 
ator who professes loyalty to the Democratic party has said it 
shall be. Senator Gorman and his friends who opposed the silver 
programme of the Democracy before the Chicago convention, but 
accepted the principle of free silver coinage at the hands of that 
convention, have worked and voted for bonds and against the 
issue of Treasury notes. 

It is true the free silver policy has little connection with the 
policy of issuing more greenbacks. The Chicago convention 
did, indeed, put itself on record as opposing the contraction of 
our currency through the retirement of the greenbacks, but it did 
not go on record as approving a further issue, and it is further true 
that of the Democratic Senators approving an issue of Treasury 
notes at this time many have taken occasion to condemn the 
whole theory of a currency of Treasury notes, even of Treasury 
notes redeemable in coin. Indeed, some went so far as to lay 
down as Democratic doctrine the retirement of our greenbacks 
and the narrowing down of our national currency absolutely to 
gold and silver coin, with a government paper currency restricted 
to the issue of gold and silver certificates secured by the deposit 
of gold or silver coin, dollar for dollar with the notes issued. 

Thus Senator Chilton, of Texas, took occasion, in speaking 
in favor of an issue’ of Treasury notes, to condemn the whole 
theory as a general proposition: ‘‘I do not disguise from myself 
a recognition that it is ordinarily undesirable to increase the out- 
standing paper which may be presented for redemption,’’ he said, 
‘*and I would prefer a condition where gold and silver were both 
coined, both invested with the money function, and each form 
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of coinage permitted to stand upon its own weight. 
establish that policy and issue gold and silver certificates to give 
the people the convenience of a paper representative of money, 
I would be glad to see all redeemable paper banished from circula- 
tion.’’ And, in response to a question of Senator Spooner as to 
whether he would like to substitute an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency for the redeemable currency he would banish from circula- 
tion, he made it clear that he regarded the proposition of the 
Populists to issue an irredeemable paper currency as nothing 
short of financial heresy. 

So he declared that with the free coinage of silver re-estab- 
lished he would be in favor of retiring our greenbacks and 
Treasury notes of r890, of banishing from circulation all forms 
of paper currency other than gold and silver certificates, in which 
event free silver coinage would not be followed by any increase 
in the vclume of currency or general rise in prices, at least for a 
time, for it would take considerable time for the coinage of silver 
to fill the void made by the retirement of the greenbacks and 
Treasury notes of 1890, of something upwards of $400,000,000. 
And if expansion of state bank currency was permitted and 
encouraged so that there might ‘‘ be ample currency to meet the 
demands of trade’’ and as the Democratic party, assembled in 
national convention, has again and again proposed it is not at 
all unlikely, indeed it is most probable that the result would be 
an irredeemable bank currency, so that Senators like Mr. Chil- 
ton, who are so strenuous in opposition to the issue of an irre- 
deemable curren¢y by the national government, would likely 
bring down upon themselves an irredeemable bank currency. 

And between an irredeemable national currency such as 
Populists demand and an irredeemable bank currency there is 
just this difference, The volume of an irredeemable national 
currency such as the Peoples party would issue would be rigidly 
regulated by the general level of prices and so as to give a stabil- 
ity and permanence to the purchasing power of money; the 
volume and hence the value of irredeemable bank currency would 
be regulated by the speculative cliques controlling the banks, by 
parties profiting from fluctuations in prices, indeed, living by 
taking advantage of such fluctuations, and, of course, having an 
interest in so regulating the volume of money, arbitrarily expand- 
it at one time and contracting it at another, as to upset prices 
and cause violent fluctuations. Thus an irredeemable national 
currency issued under the safeguards that Populists propose 
would give to our people an honest dollar ; an irredeemable bank 
currency would be prone to give us a grossly dishonest money, 
and subject producers to all the evils coming in its train. 

Senator Chilton asserted, and he voiced the sentiments of 
many of his Democratic colleagues, that he favored an issue of 
Treasury notes at the present time only for the reason that the 
choice lay between such issue and the issue of bonds, and that 
when it came to this he favored the issue of Treasury notes, 
redeemable, be it noted, in coin, and which being so redeemable 
might, at no distant date, require the issue and sale of bonds to 
get the coin to redeem them, especially as the present administra- 
tion reads coin to mean gold and does not regard the silver coin 
in the Treasury as coin available for purposes of redemption. 
Indeed it is some fear of this that Senator Chilton doubtless had 
in mind when he declared that he did not disguise from himself 
‘a recognition that it is ordinarily undesirable to increase the 
paper currency which may be presented for redemption.’’ 

For three reasons the issue of $150,000,000 of Treasury 
notes at this time would not be likely to cause any immediate 
drain on the Treasury gold, reserve and in sequence an issue and 
sale of bonds for gold to replenish that reserve. First, there are 
the war demands made for currency and which would make it 
possible to considerably increase the volume of currency without 
causing such currency to in any way depreciate. Second, there 
are the demands for more currency that its very issue would 
create and which would make possible such increase without 
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causing us to seriously feel any of the effects of inflation in the 
shape of prices so inflated as to check foreign buying of our 
products and stimulate sales of foreign produce in our markets to 
such a degree as to so cut down the trade balances in our favor 
as to cause gold exports and a drain upon the Treasury for the 
redemption of national notes. And in the third place a drain of 
gold from the United States is out of the question during the con- 
tinuance of the enormous favorable trade balances caused by the 
generally short crops over the world a year ago and making an 
abnormally large and pressing demand for our food products. 

Of course the continuance of the present trade conditions 
cannot long be counted upon and with the passing of such con- 
ditions the demand for gold for export will not unlikely be 
renewed, which demand would very likely be made more press- 
ing by the issue of $150,000,000 of greenbacks at this time, and 
certainly would so far as such issue served to stimulate prices 
and attract imports. 

Enough has been said to show that an increase in the volume 
of greenbacks was no part of the Democratic programme as laid 
down at Chicago,that between the free silver policy and the green- 
back policy as now pressed there is little connection, that there was 
little in the Democratic policy as outlined at Chicago and accepted 
by Senator Gorman that can fairly be taken as binding him to 
an advocacy of the issue of greenbacks at this time. But the free- 
silver Democrats did press the greenback policy in the Senate with 
sufficient unanimity to give it all the weight of party policy. 
And this Senator Gorman refused to accept as party policy and 
in so doing broke with his party. 

Thus a newschism is opened in the Democratic party. 
With Senator Gorman, the gold Democrats who accepted the 
silver programme of the party as laid down at Chicago refuse to 
follow the silver Democrats further. Acquiescence in the policy 
of the Democratic party as laid down by its silver leaders and on 
the part of those who supported the Democratic party in the last 
campaign, not from conviction that its financial programme was 
right but from a sense of party loyalty, becomes a thing of the 
past. Senator Gorman, to all intents and purposes, served notice 
upon his free silver Democratic associates that he would henceforth 
bend every effort to win the Democratic party away from them, 
and failing in this cease to work with it. And Senator Gorman, 
defeated by a Republican though he was, for re-election to the 
Senate, is still master of the Democratic party of Maryland, he 
speaks for that body of Democrats who, like himself, opposed 
the free silver programme before the Chicago convention but, 
intensely loyal to party, subordinated their desires to the expressed 
demands of the party and turned in to propound the doctrine of 
free coinage and work for the success of the party candidates. 

Many who so espoused a policy that they before had opposed 
and studying the question for the first time doubtless became 
convinced of the justice and advisability of opening the mints to 
free silver coinage and advocated this policy with the earnestness 
of recent conviction. And doubtless these are still earnest in 
their advocacy. But many there are who supported the party 
without changing their views and whose feelings Senator Gorman 
doubtless reflects. 

Not only did he oppose the issue of greenbacks at this time 
as unwise and un-Democratic, he opposed the proposal to coin 
the silver seigniorage as inopportune, announced his approval of 
the bond policy and declared that if Congress refused to author- 
ize the issue of the proposed 3 per cent. bonds the President 
would be fully justified in issuing 4 and 5 per cent. bonds of the 
character issued during Mr. Cleveland’s administration and under 
authority of the law of 1875. Thus he put himself in line with 
Senators Caffery and Gray and Lindsay who, unlike Senator 
Gorman, had refused to follow the Democratic party in its silver 
programme in 1896. - 

Asa result the war shall be fought with bonds. Bonds it shall 
be because a wing of the Democratic party has joined with the 
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Republican party to say so. And in this wing are found not 
only those gold Democrats who refused to follow the Democratic 
party when it went over to free silver, but those Democrats who, 
though non-believers in the free silver doctrine, went with their 
party and even advocated that doctrine because their party 
did so. ; 

What chance these Democrats may have to win their party 
away from the advocacy of free silver coinage and bring it into 
subjection to the moneyed cliques is hard totell. Their strength 
lies in the helpless weakness of the Democracy standing asa 
silver party and without their help. Without their help the 
Democratic party is in a hopeless minority in the states of the 
northeast, with the Populist support gone from it in the South it 
must fight for its existence there, and is confronted with the 
certain loss of its supremacy in at least one and the probable loss 
of its control over several other of the Southern states as the 
result of the campaigns of the present year. And this Populist 
support is gone from the Democratic party whether it stands firm 
in its advocacy of free silver or abandons such advocacy, it is 
gone because the triumph of the Democracy would not mean the 
conquest of the moneyed oligarchy, gone because the Democratic 
party of the South is the party of political corruption and de- 
bauchery. 

Until there is a free ballot and a fair count in the South the 
Democratic party will be bitterly fought, and when this is 
secured the Democratic party that holds its sway in the South 
by force of corruption will be swept from power. ‘The loss that 
the Democratic party may meet through a driving away of those 
gold Democrats who have in the past supported it on gronnds of 
party loyalty it can nowhere make good. Yet, if it does not 
drive out such gold Democrats, true to the name but no believers 
in the doctrine enunciated by the party it will risk the loss of 
abandonment by an even stronger body of the more liberal 
minded and advanced of the silver Democrats. 

Therefore it is that the political trimmers in the Democratic 
party are in a grave dilemma. Whichever way they turn, what- 
ever course they take they see a certainty of irretrievably weak- 
ening their party. Indeed it is already helplessly weak. In 
1896, in the face of the gold bolt and in the face of the money 
power it made a superb showing. But it made that showing 
because it had the support of two million Populists and a million 
of silver Republicans, who together gave almost half the vote 
received by the Democratic candidates. And this Populist sup- 
port is quite all gone and much of the silver Republican support 
is gone and it has gone forever, gone because the faith put in the 
Democratic party in 1896 has been shattered, because it is seen 
that no reliance can be put in the Democratic party as a party of 
the people, that it is quite unfitted by leadership, prejudices, 
organization to lead the onslaught upon the moneyed oligarchy. 
So it is that the Democratic party is helplessly weak, so it is 
that the political trimmers know scarce what to do. What 
wonder then if they turn towards the moneyed oligarchy, turn 
toward the source of great campaign funds, of political subsidies 
if not of victories? 

So bonds it shall be, so also a Democratic split. Bonds it 
shall be because some Democrats, joining with the Republicans, 
say it shall be so, but in saying there shall be bonds they also 
say there shall be a Democratic split. 








CorRUPTION of morals in the mass of the cultivators of the 
earth is a phenomenon of which no age or nation has ever fur- 
nished an example.—/efferson. 

KK 
* 

I WILL, never believe that a man has a real love for the good 

and beautiful, except he attack the evil and the disgusting the 


moment he sees it.—Charles Kingsley. 





THE RAILWAY ARBITRATION ACT. 


AST week there was sent to the President and is now law an 
act ‘‘ concerning railroads and their employees’’ and com- 
monly designated ‘‘ The Railway Arbitration Act.’’ This 

bill was prepared by the great labor organizations of railroad 
employees and was passed through Congress, almost unanimously, 
upon their request, meeting with no serious opposition from the 
railroads. It is a measure dealing with a question of most serious 
concern not only to the vast army of railroad employees, and the 
investors in railroad property, but to the general public as well. 
But the measure is as narrow as the question with which it deals 
is broad. Indeed nothing more is claimed for this act than that it 
is a tentative measure, a measure that after trial may be followed 
up by legislation of a more mandatory nature. 

All that the present measure does is to provide in a tentative 
sort of way for the submission of disputes between railroads and 
their employees to arbitration with a view to the prevention of 
those strikes so injurious to the general public and inevitably 
causing serious loss to railroads and their employees alike, Of 
course a strike may result in future gain to railroad employees 
that will much more than equal the losses incurred in the 
struggle ; and this gain may often be indirect and be left out of 
account. Indeed it is not impossible that a strike ending in 
defeat may in the end result in very material gain to the un- 
successful strikers. Thus knowledge of organization on the 
part of employees and of a readiness to use that organization in 
defence of their rights, in resentment of grievences, a knowledge 
of the power to tie up a road and cause it serious loss, a knowl- 
edge brought home by a strike, even an unsuccessful strike, 
will not be unlikely to cause railroad managers who have been 
careless in observing the rights of their employees to give closer 
observance to such rights, pay attention to the grievances of 
their employees and give heed to their just demands. 

But it is none the less true that a strike can gain nothing 
that should not be granted without a strike and would be granted 
if there was that harmony between employers and employees that 
should exist for the mutual profit of both. To secure the main- 
tenance of this harmony is of great interest to a nation and to 
secure it there is just one way. And that is to provide for the 
settlement of all disputes in accordance with rules of justice and 
equity. 

So long as employers and employees live up to such rules, 
treat one another with fairness and banish intolerance from their 
dealings there will be harmony. There may arise misunder- 
standings, there may are arise differences, but such misunder- 
standings will disappear and such differences may be readily 
settled if approached with a spirit of fairness, a readiness on the 
part of employers to grant that which is right, a readiness on the 
part of employees to accept that which is fair and just. Thus 
where there is this feeling of community of interests and 
general confidence, differences can readily be settled by employers 
and employees without calling in any third party or resorting to 
force, the strike or the lockout. But where there is not this 
mutual confidence, where there is a feeling that the desire 
of employees is to squeeze from their employers every last cent 
of profit, and a desire of employers to swell their earnings regard- 
less of the interests of their employees it becomes necessary to 
call in a third party to pass upon the disputes. Thus arises the 
occasion for arbitration. 

To provide for such arbitration and the submission to arbi- 
tration of all disputes that. cannot be settled short of this is 
obviously of great interest to the nation, for strikes and lockouts, 
entailing enforced idleness, must curtail the productive force 
of the people, and thus retard the accumulation of wealth. 
And to settle disputes by arbitration is especially of concern to 
the nation where a strike will directly affect the interests of the 
general public. This is particularly the case with our railroads, 
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for any check to the regularity of railroad traffic, let alone stop- 
page, must bring great inconvenience, not to say loss, not alone 
to those shippers and passengers dependent for the movement of 
their goods or persons on the railroads, but for all those con- 
sumers of such goods as are supplied over the railroads. If such 
supplies are stopped supplies on hand will run down and prices 
up. This is especially the case with perishable products, espe- 
cially so with one product of almost daily supply and making a 
great volume of railroad business, namely, milk. A tie up of the 
roads leading into a great city will cause a serious scarcity of 
milk, great inconvenience, not to say loss, if only continued for 
a day or two. Other goods of less perishable nature and of 
‘which larger stores are kept on hand, would, of course, be less 
seriously affected. 

And it is not only on the consuming side that the general 
public is injured by a railroad tie-up. The non-movement of 
freight and the inability of manufacturing plants to command 
coal at reasonable prices or gather the raw materials of manu- 
facture may, and in the case of prolonged and effective strikes 
inevitably must cause an enforced sutting down of such works, a 
throwing of men out of employment and thereby much want and 
suffering. So to prevent railroad strikes is of great interest to the 
general public. It is in this direction that the act recently passed 
is aimed. As we have said it can but be regarded as a tentative 
step, as an experiment. And it was as such that the Railway 
Arbitration bill was passed. In the first place the bill provides 
in no way for compulsory arbitration. It provides for the 
creation of boards of arbitration, and lays down rules for their 
guidance. If both parties to a dispute, if railroad and employees, 
are willing and ready to submit such dispute to arbitration the 
machinery of arbitration is provided. If they do not wish to 
avail of that machinery they need not. If there is arbitration 
under the act it must be by common consent. 

Nor is there any provision to require either railroad or em- 
ployees voluntarily submitting a dispute to arbitration to abide 
by the results. It is declared that the decision of a board of 
arbitration shall be observed, that it shall continue to have effect 
for one year, that for one year it shall be binding. But it is pro- 
vided that upon giving thirty days’ notice a railroad can, after 
the rendering of the decision of the board of erbitration, dismiss 
any or all of its employees, in effect lock them out, substitute 
new men in their places and thus effectually set aside the decision 
of the board of arbitration. And as one of the inherent rights 
of man recognized by the Constitution is that no man shall be 
forced to labor without his consent, save as punishment for crime, 
and as it is specifically set forth in the Arbitration Act that no 
man shall be punished for non-observance of the decree of an 
arbitration board, as if for contempt of court, the employees of a 
road not satisfied with an award could simply ignore it by 
refusing to work under it, by going on strike in spite of the 
nominal settlement of the dispute by arbitration. 

The act first provides that the Commissioner of Labor and 
the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall, 
on the appearance of a serious dispute, endeavor, as mediators, to 
bring about a settlement. This failing, it is provided that the 
parties to the dispute, the railroad on one side and employees on 
the other may, not shall, submit their dispute to arbitration under 
the provisions of the law and by a board of three arbitrators, the 
railroad appointing one arbitrator, the employees the second, 
and the two arbitrators thus appointed selecting a third. Failing 
to do this, it is made the duty of the Commissioner of Labor and 
the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission to appoint 
the third arbitrator. During the creation of such a board of 
arbitrators and pending the hearing and decision which must be 
promptly rendered, each proceeding being limited to a few days, it 
is provided that employees shall continue to work and railroad to 
employ without regard to the question in dispute and so there 
need be no interruption of traffic. 





The decision of the arbitration board rendered the act reads 
that it shall be observed. But shall means coercion, means that 
if there is not voluntary observance there will be forced obser- 
vance and how is there to be coercion? If the railroad managers 
refuse observance, shall receivers be appointed by the courts, who 
will? If employees refuse shall the courts enjoin such men to 
work and on the terms fixed by the arbitrators and if they then 
persist in refusal punish them for contempt of court? No, for it 
is provided that no railroad man shall be imprisoned for contempt 
of court because of contempt of proceedings carried on under this 
act. ‘The word shall observe the award, means then may. It 
means the railroads may observe the decision, that the railroad 
employees may, that the only power of coercion shall be the one 
of public opinion that it is supposed, and not without reason, will 
constrain railroad employees, so ‘dependent on the active 
sympathy of the public in their struggles, to submit to the deci- 
sion of the arbitrators under the pain of loss of sympathy, for it 
is assumed that the general public would regard the decision of 
the arbitrators as just and therefore look upon the railroad men 
as having been in the wrong if that decision was against them 
and as unworthy of assistance if they refused to abide by that 
decision. 

And on the other hand it is supposed that public opinion 
would constrain the railroads to observe the decisions of a board 
of arbitrators, for it is assumed that if they refused the public 
would give to the railroad employees, declared to be in the right 
and grievously imposed upon, such general assistance in their 
struggles, in the way of giving help and money to those refusing 
to work for the railroads on oppressive and unjust terms, in the 
way of prevailing upon self-respecting workmen to refuse to take 
the places of the men on strike, in the way of boycotting the 
offending railroad, as to force it to observe the decision because 
of inability to operate its road at a profit if it could operate it at 
all. Such is the power of public opinion. By directing this 
power a board of impartial arbitrators could do. much in the way 
of settling disputes. 

Such boards of arbitration provided for by law have done 
much in New Zealand. Indeed, there have been no serious labor 
disputes in New Zealand since the enactment of the arbitration 
law three years ago that have not been satisfactorily settled by 
arbitration. But it must be remarked that the New Zealand 
boards of arbitration have power to enforce their decisions by 
punishing those who refuse to obey in a pecuniary way, not by 
imprisonment, but by money fine. True there has never been 
occasion for the use of this power of penalizing, parties sub- 
mitting their disputes to arbitration having abided by the de- 
cisions. Still it must be remembered that this power has ever 
been behind the decisions and perhaps given weight to them. 
However, there is little doubt that it is the recognized justness of 
the decisions and the power of public opinion upholding them 
that has caused these decisions to be observed. 

Therefore, though our railroad arbitration act is purely a 
voluntary measure and though it confers no power upon the gov- 
ernment by which the decisions of the board of arbitration can 
be enforced, even upon those invoking arbitration, it does not 
follow that the act will effect no good. 

The new law does indeed declare it to be illegal for railroad 
managers to dismiss any man because of membership in a rail- 
road union or to institute a boycott against a man for any cause 
and provides certain penalties for such acts. But this gives to 
railroad employees no protection they have not now for under 
the general law any one who enters into conspiracy to deprive a 
man of opportunity to sell his labor, or, in other words, a boycott 
is liable for damages. Indeed, it is only recently that a conductor 
of the Chicago and Northwestern road, if we recollect rightly, 
was awarded heavy damages on account of a boycott instituted 
against him because of participation in the great railroad strike 


of July, 1894. 
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PEOPLES PARTY DOINGS. 


At Springfield, Ohio, May 25th there was brought about 
a union of the reform parties under the name of the Union 
Fusion in eform party. In this union the Populists of Ohio 

Ohio. joined ; they entered into a fusion agreement. But 

it was not with the Democratic party, not with a 
party holding different principles that they fused. It was with 
the Silver Republican and Liberty parties that they joined 
hands, parties that, in Ohio, promulgate the cardinal tenets of 
Populism, seek the same ideals. 

A year ago the silver Republicans fused with the Democrats 
but such fusion they now shun. In common with the Populists 
they no longer look upon the Democratic party of Ohio as a 
reform party at all but as a party corrupt to the core and so to 
be depended upon to serve the moneyed oligarchy. With 
the conduct of the Democrats in the last legislature the 
silver Republicans were much disgusted. It was in the midst of 
the contest over the United States Senatorship which finally 
resulted in the election of Mr. Hanna that the Democrats, pre- 
sumed to be silver men, gave the silver Republicans bitter sur- 
prise. ‘The election of a Democrat was impossible but there was 
hope that by throwing their votes to a Republican the Democrats 
could encompass the defeat of Senator Hanna. ‘The choice lay 
between throwing their votes to a State Senator from Cincinnati, 
Jeptha Garrard, a silver Republican, and Mayor McKisson of 
Cleveland, a gold man by his record though apparently ready to 
swallow his record and pledge himself to anything for the Sena- 
torship. And the Democrats chose the gold man, gave him 
their votes in preference to the silver Republican. Thus did 
they show their loyalty to the free coinage principle. And on 
top of this the Democrats joined hands with the Republicans 
to pass an infamous election law calculated to destroy the freedom 
of the ballot, that throws every obstacle in the way of getting a 
new party on the ballot, that is framed so as to discourage all 
independent movements and narrow down the choice of the 
people to the nominees of the Republican and Democratic parties. 
The law is framed to put the candidates of those parties on the 
ballot, to keep the nominees of all other parties off ; framed, as 
it is stated in the platform of the Liberty party, which is another 
name for the progressive Prohibitionists, ‘‘ with the purpose of 
disfranchising every citizen not voting the Democratic or Re- 
publican ticket.’’ 

The Populists, the silver Republicans and the Liberists met 
in separate conventions on Tuesday, May 24th, and resolved to 
join hands in a union convention the next day and nominate a 
union ticket on a direct legislation platform. The Prohibitionists 
who met in convention the same day refused all overtures for 
union. The Populists in convention reaffirmed their allegiance 
to the principles of the Omaha platform and advocated a ‘‘ union 
on the principles embodied in direct legislation, viz.: The initia- 
tive, referendum and imperative mandate.’’ ‘The Liberty party 
adopted a more detailed platform, in which they pledged them- 
selves to the suppression of the liquor traffic, or rather the sub- 
mission of such a proposition to the people for their acceptance 
or rejection, protested against the denial of suffrage on account 
of sex and demanded the issue of all money by the national 
government without the intervention of banks, declaring that all 
money ‘‘should be based on the wealth, stability and integrity 
of the nation,’’ but adding that ‘‘ for the purpose of honestly 
liquidating our outstanding obligations we favor the free 
coinage of both silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1.’ They 
further demand, as set forth in their platform, government 
ownership of ‘‘ railroad, telegraph and other natural monopolies,’’ 
the imposition of an income tax that taxes may be equitably 
adjusted and the regulation of import duties so as to promote 
reciprocity, they demand the election of President, Vice-President 
and Senators by direct vote of the people. Thus they endorse 
all the cardinal tenets of Populism. 

In the Union convention resolutions were adopted setting 
forth how wealth is being centralized in a few hands by a dis- 
honest monetary system, by the dishonest management of our 
railroads so as to make them preferential instead of common 
carriers, by inequitable taxation, and how the will of the people 
is set to one side by the corruption of representative bodies. 
And so the convention resolved that the only method by which 
the people could secure the carrying out of that will was to es- 
tablish the principles of direct legislation and invited ‘‘ all persons 
who believe in the right of the people to govern themselves and 
desire the accomplishment of any reform to unite in an effort to 
secure direct legislation and thus put in the hands of the people 








the power to effect any reform they may desire.’’ And on this 
demand, under the name of Union Reform, the following ticket 
was nominated : Secretary of State, James A. Graff ; Judge of 
Supreme Court, Jackson S. Wertman; Clerk of the Supreme 
Court, Martin Krum; Member Board of Public Works, David 
W. Clark ; Dairy and Food Commissioner, Seth H. Ellis. 

R. S. Thompson, of Springfield, was made State Chairman 
of the new Union party. Of course Populists, silver Republicans 
and Ljiberists had to drop their party names. Inthe Union con- 
vention there were 140 Populist delegates, 94 silver Republicans, 
132 Liberists. 


FL 


A Nort CAROLINA correspondent writes us under date of 
May 25th: ‘‘ The newspaper report of the North Carolina con- 
vention is all wrong and exaggerated. Senator 
ene eeee Butler stated he was opposed to Democratic 
fusion, and he thereby fooled and deceived a 
great many Populists. The convention was three-fourths against 
Democratic fusion. He lost control of the State Committee and 
was made to submit a proposition the Democrats will refuse.’’ 
The Democrats did refuse to accept such proposition which 
places Senator Butler in the middle of the road in his state 
politics or in some other position hard now to judge. 


Ky 


Echoes. 


A MEETING of delegates from Colorado Populist clubs was 
held in Denver, Saturday, May 21st. A resolution was presented 
to the effect that in order that the rank and file of the great body 
of reformers might have no reason to doubt where the clubs 
stand the Peoples Party State Club ‘‘ hereby declare an unalter- 
able opposition to fusion with any other political organization.’’ — 
The resolution was tabled, after a warm discussion, on the ground 
that the State Convention alone has the power to pass upon such 
question. 


* 


Tus is a week of state Populist conventions, the Florida 
convention, on May 31st; Arkansas, same date; Iowa and 
Maine, June 2nd. The Populists of Minnesota hold their state 
convention June 15th ; of Michigan, June 21st ; of South Dakota, 
June 22nd; Missouri, July 7th. 








Over-Literariness in Literary Criticism. 


French Literature of To-day. By YutTA BLAzE DE Bury. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


Madame de Bury dedicates her book to the eminent Acade- 
mician and critic, M. Ferdinand Brunetiere, who delivered a 
course of lectures on this subject in Johns Hopkins and either 
Harvard or Yale universities not long ago. She inscribes it to 
him in ‘‘ gratitude and admiration,’’ and then backs it up with 
twenty-six pages of adulation in her study of ‘‘a nature which 
revolts against interested adulation.’’ ‘That her essay is entirely 
disinterested need not be doubted ; it is a devoted woman’s brave 
defence of ‘‘ one of the most militant and eminent of our thinkers. 
More than any other critic M. Brunetiere has enemies, because 
he heeds them not. In his quality of autocrat of triumphant 
convictions, he disdains and ignores them.’’ All this, and much 
more in the same strain rather goes to show that so strong a per- 
son scarcely needed a feminine champion. Granting him full 
honors for his distinction among his contemporaries as a hater of 
the unclean we confess our inability to hail Brunetiere as a new 
sun, moon, or comet in the literary firmament. If he possesses 
the elements of exceptional power or genius—of which no signs 
are traceable in his quoted sentences—plus average self-respect, 
M. Brunetiere must be praying to be saved from his well-mean- 
ing friends. Mme. de Bury browbeats us into expected homage 
by the news that ‘‘ he was born July 19, 1849; on my table for 
consultation in writing these pages are eighteen volumes, and he 
has at least another eight in preparation.’’. Brunetiere beats 
Sir Boyle Roche by two to one as a magician with the pen, as 
the famous Irishman’s record of his wonderful but more: modest 
feat runs thus; ‘‘ these are stormy times and I am writing this 
with a gun in each hand and my sword in the other.’’ The 
estimable gentleman’s discourses here showed him to be one of 
the not uncommon type of public talkers who re-phrase exceed- 
ingly safe and well worn notions in language and with a flourish 
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which they fondly suppose is their own, but which, whether or 
no, they seek to thrust upon their easy admirers by dint of an 
arrogant air. For instance, Mme. de Bury introduces a sentence 
of Brunetiere’s as a brilliant example of “‘ flashing his own 
peculiar clarity of interpretation,’’ ‘‘ of his eclectic. mind,’’ and 
how in his sublime defiance of ‘‘the epoch as well as of the 
writers, he gives the Middle Ages their share of blame.’’ Alas, 
poor Ages! This is Brunetiere’s sentence, ‘‘ Our rhymed tales 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries are ignoble agglomerations 
of indecency and filth.’? Glory comes cheap when this kind of 
literary mush pays for twenty-six pages of taffy. Here is a 
delicious bit: ‘‘ He casts his paradoxes like flaming torches at 
his audience, then jumps into the arena (are they wild beasts or 
only merry-go-round dummies?) gathers them in handfuls, 
throws them back again, one by one, burning, vivid, flaming, in 
the teeth of the shaken and electrified audience.’’ Ina footnote 
to this Mme. de Bury whispers that she could go herself one 
better than even this, ‘‘if I were not afraid of being accused of 
panegyric.’’ Had it not better be spelt—paregoric ? 

The lady submits these beautiful meditations upon the sus- 
pected greatness of her inadequately appreciated compatriots, 
‘to win from the reading public in the United States some slight 
return of the esteem we cherish for Emerson, Hawthorne, Poe, 
Longfellow.’’ The intention is praiseworthy, though a not 
wholly joyful smile may greet the pairing of our representatives 
with Pierre Loti, Guy de Maupassant, Zola, Bourget, and worse 
still, Paul Verlaine. Her list is toned up by the names of De 
Goncourt, Charcot, Lemaitre, Anatole France, and another or 
two. For those intent on making a technical study of latter-day 
French writers, in some un-Methodistical worldly Chatauqua 
circle, Mme. de Bury might have made herself useful if she had 
condescended to say her say in plain English. It may not be 
worth much as an aid to sound judgment, but no one can 
ink twenty-six pages without saying something. There is a cer- 
tain amount of information about each of these bidders for emi- 
nence, and a very uncertain amount of guidance to their books, 
but we soon find ourselves wading chin-deep in a flood of fine- 
wordiness that washes away the floating plank that promises to 
be helpful. The fault is not peculiar to this French lady, nor to 
Frenchmen like Brunetiere, it is shared by four out of five of our 
later American and English self-constituted interpreters of writers 
and their styles. It liesin what we take leave to ticket as literari- 
ness, the plague of shop-talk among the pushing people who afflict 
us with their superfluous assistance. Hindrance is the better word. 
Plain things are reckoned old-fashioned nowadays by the showy 
multitude who only care for surface views. From the sphere of 
the millinery store to that of literature the distance has been but 
a step, to the agile thinking of a new-hatched school of drum- 
mers in criticism. Plain thinking and plain speech must submit 
to be tricked up with gaudy and fantastic verbiage, as showmen 
dress performing monkeys. It is not now so much what the 
unlucky poet or essayist said, nor even how successfully he said 
it ; we have progressed leagues beyond the boundary of any such 
merely sensible use of our authors. Our new drummer delights 
to take us, as he supposes, behind the Author and show us what 
is in the back of his head, what is just outside it, with much 
besides that never came near it. Not only this, but we are 
bidden to adore the Author in person, nay, his pen, his ink, his 
footstool, and any old shoes we may have the privilege of shining. 
Nor is this all; we can stand a goodly dose of this, nauseous 
though it becomes, but we are gradually being subjected to the 
other insult of having to see the Author more and more dimly 
through the obscuring shade of the Critic. With the charming 
modesty of his clan he impresses it upon our receptive mind that 
the Author was the mere framer of the sentences, into which our 
Critic infused all those gems of wit, wisdom and beauty which, 
until he spake, had eluded the poor author and our intelligence. 
He takes a random sentence, simple, plain, sufficient as it was 
written and has come down to us, and straightway he demon- 
strates, in whole pages of rhetorical millinery, how profound, how 
elaborate, how flashy and fluffy and gauzy he could have made 
that simple sentence if the Author had called him in. There will 
always be an audience for this order of preacher, and in view of 
the scarcity of positions of: dignity and emolument it is fortunate 
that there is so numerous a class willing to pay for books that 
eclipse their subjects. Mme. de Bury is a very capable expounder 
of the writers named, with the drawbacks already mentioned. 
After these her worst fault, which is also in the system, is the 
tacit assumption that these men rank among the great of the 
earth, and that they have spoken the last word in their respective 
departments of art. For these reasons it has seemed right to 
suggest the riskiness of accepting this writer’s pronouncements 








upon a large subject viewed from her standpoint only, while | 
recognizing the interesting sketches given of the lives and books 
of these more or less eminent writers. 


** 
Early History of the West. 


The Journal of Jacob Fowler. Edited, with notes, by Ex1iiorr Cougs. 
New York: Francis P. Harper. $3. 


The western United States is comparatively a newly settled 
country, but being possessed of great and varied natural re- 
sources and having been peopled by a people of remarkable 
enterprise, it has been developed with a rapidity and to an extent 
that is quite unparalleled in history, so that to-day it is hard to 
realize that but very lately, almost within the memory of living 
men, the great territory westward of the Mississippi was a wilder- 
ness unknown to the white man. A new order of things was 
inaugurated with modern discoveries and inventions, and with 
the ever accelerated pace at which life goes, so also is history 
made faster than in the days of old. All these things combine 
to make past events seem more remote than they really are, and 
so while the time has been relatively short since the hardy traders 
and explorers first penetrated into the western territory, it has 
been sufficient, especially when measured by its results, to make 
an early history. 

To the task of searching this out and preserving it for future 
generations Dr. Coues has of late years largely devoted himself. 
Several large volumes heretofore published attest. his indefati- 
gable energy and zeal in the work, and conscientious painstaking 
research, no less than his knowledge of the subject and his 
ability to handle it. What he has already done fully entitles 
him to the unique and enviable position of historian of the early 
history of Western North America. His method has been to 
take up the journals of noted expeditions, and to present them, 
carefully edited and explained, and greatly amplified in full and 
exceedingly critical notes. In this way while preserving the 
original story and its inherent interest, he has immeasurably 
enhanced its value by making the text the vehicle for the larger 
information he contributes. This ‘‘ Fowler Journal ’’ is the first 
of a series to follow in due course. Ransacking in Louisville, 
Ky., Dr. Coues came across the original manuscript, which is 
here presented in all its natural purity and variety of spelling 
and composition. It is to be hoped that those who were so 
thoughtlessly indiscreet as to adversely criticize judicious editing 
in former cases, will be satisfied with this curiosity transcribed 
in all its perfection for their especial delectation, so we are 
assured, and that having stirred up the hornets once they will 
now retire content with the result, and spare their less belligerent 
fellows from another such sortie as this. Asa sample of the 
Fowler puzzle we quote the following, which tells of the building 
of the house at Pueblo presently referred to: 


We built the Hous With three Rooms and but one out Side door and 
that Close to the Hors Pen So that the Horses Cold not be-taken out at 
night Without our knoledge We got the Hous Seven logs High and Well 
Chinked the goods al stoed a Way before night—two of our Hunters Went 
Some distance on the Indian trail and See two of them Sitting on a Hill as 
a Rear gard—and on our men Returning the Cold See three Indians follow- 
ing them Some distance but least the Should Come back and take our 
Horses the Ware all drove Into the Peen and garded the balance of the 
day and all night—We now felled trees a Cross the Hors Peen So that it 
Was Impossible for the Indians to take the Horses out With out Choping 
them off and our door and Hors Peen door Ware So Setuated that [they] 
Cold not be taken out With out our knoledge as We kept two Sentnals all 
night and all the men Slept With their armes Readey believing the Indians 
from the disposition shoon to Steell When they left us Wold Return at 
night and Steel our Horses—”’ 


In order to convey any comprehensive idea of this work it is 
necessary to briefly outline the route taken by Fowler. Leaving 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, September 6, 1821, he went up the 
Arkansas river to the present site of Pueblo, Col., at which place 
he seems to have been the first white man to build and occupy a 
house. Thence by the old Spanish trail across the Sangre de 
Cristo Range, Fowler ascended the Rio Grande almost to its 
source. Returning, he struck out on a southerly course over an 
unbroken track through northern New Mexico and then turned 
northeasterly, reaching the Arkansas just below the Kansas 
border. Following the river down to about Great Bend, which 
was on the subsequently opened Santa Fe route, he went through 
Kansas to the Missouri which he reached July 6, 1822, at what 
is ‘now, Sibley, Mo. The text seems to us rather barren ; it is 
chiefly valuable as an early record and as a true tale of adventure 
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in a virgin country, but the student of history will gain most 
from the notes, and if pressed for time will be apt to wish that 
the able editor had plied the.-blue pencil freely. We cannot but 
admire the enterprise and courage of the publisher of the several 
historical works edited by Dr. Coues, of which this is one, for 
notwithstanding the fact that they form the standard early his- 
tory of Western North America and as such must have lasting 
value, the market for books of their character is necessarily 
limited and the costs of publication large. The present volume 
is a beautiful sample of book making. 

yk 

The Natural Note in Story-Books and Sketches. 


Word For Word and Letter For Letter ; A Biographical Romance. By 
A. J. DREXEL BIDDLE. Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. 75 cents. 


Shantytown Sketches. By A. J. DREXEL BIDDLE. Same Publisher. 25 
cents. 


A Duel With Destiny, and other stories. By EpirH TOWNSEND EVERETT. 
Same Publisher. 75 cents. 


The Revenge of Lucas Helen. By AUGUSTE BLONDEL. Same Publisher. 
50 cents 


Old Fletcher was right when he put the popular ballad 
above the formal law of the statute book as an instrument of gov- 
ernment. Right for the simpler time he lived in, and although 
at first sight it may appear absurd to hold it true now, there is 
strong ground for believing that the world will yet have a good 
many chances to admit that the wonder-working potency of the 
simple song has by no means died out. Something like a modern 
parallel to this old saying is the refrain to one of our own popular 
pieces of verse which, in effect, says ‘‘ The hand that rocks the 
cradle is the hand that rules the world.’’ Too far-fetched and 
fantastic as it is, we certainly need to remember that the child is, 
or may largely be made, the father of the man. For many gen- 
erations children got their bringing up by any happy-go-lucky 
process that came handiest. Of late years the pendulum has 
swung so far the other way as to. suggest some peril of kinder- 
gartening the chicks into automatic walking cyclopedias in petti- 
coats. We have made a learned profession of nursery book- 
making, all the sciences and arts have been pressed into service 
with intent to stuff the poor child full of condensed intellectuality 
under cover of a harmless-looking fairy tale. Itis a huge mis- 
take. Nature knows best in all matters of diet for body and 
mind from cradle to grave. This playing of mean tricks on the 
honest and truthful mind of a child is an excellent training for 
his latent faculty for humbug and deceit. No forcing process, 
however free from this trickiness, can hurry up the slow, natural, 
sound and radical growth which alone brings well-balanced 
character and qualities. 

These remarks are occasioned by the appearance of the 
two new books by-Mr. Biddle who honestly earned the excep- 
tional success his ‘‘ Froggy Fairy Books’’ were rewarded with 
in England quite as much as here. That success was assured by 
his wise reliance on the natural. Writing for children he put 
himself in their place, and having got into that most enviable 
position, he was lucky in managing to think and talk as a child 
without exposing the strategic art by which he did it. Author- 
ship has many laurels, but among the rarest are those awaiting 
the writer who, by charming the child-mind, swells the total 
of human happiness beyond easy reckoning, as a happy child 
sets everybody happy. Local pride has no apology to make for 
claiming this as not the least important addition to Philadel- 
phia’s long list of writings in probably every department ot 
honorable literature. This time Mr. Biddle ventures into the 
easier yet perilous waters of fiction for grown-up folks. His 
romance, which purports to be auto-biographical, is the story of 
a young man of fortune, a Philadelphian of to-day, whose father 
was mysteriously assassinated in Madeira. The unravelling of 
the plot makes the story. It is told with the force of simple 
narration, not worked up into frothy verbiage to gain shallow 
flashiness. The incidents and characterization are striking, and 
justify expectation of strong work in this line when the author 
sets himself to a full sized novel of the period. The story is 
carefully illustrated by E. Holloway, whose half-tone page 
pictures are quite photographic. 

Mrs. Everett’s short stories are among the brightest of their 
kind, as readers of the Philadelphia 7zmes know, for this, too, is 
a local production. They are peeps into some curious crannies of 
human nature, real enough and yet outlandish, perhaps good to 
feed inexperienced youth upon, and perhaps not. ‘The news col- 


umns give the same revelations in less agreeable forms, and the 
boundary line of literature is hard to fix nowadays. 











‘‘The Revenge of Lucas Helen’’ is a translation from the 
French, a romance of the weird, by a writer whose stories have 
been ‘‘ crowned ”? by the Academy. 

Mr. Biddle’s second batch of ‘‘ Shantytown Sketches ’’ is as 
good a piece of honest fun as the first was. Without the least 
straining after extravagant effect he gives very droll scenes from 
the life, dialect, ludicrous ignorance, laughable verse, which are 
as amusing as to overhear the originals. There are darkey ora- 
tions and debates, German soliloquies, and spirited disputations 
by the denizens of Shamrock Alley. A common mistake among 
humorous writers is to put impossibly brilliant wit into the lips of 
their ordinary characters. In these sketches the people are their 
own selves. This piece of philosophic verse by the Dutchman 
with pipe and beer-mug is worth instancing as a fair specimen of 
much that passes as ‘‘ minor poetry,’’ when translated into the 
fine English of the magazines : 


Von day vile temporizing on a moralizing plan, 

It shtruck me, how der sky grows dark chust pefore der rain pegan. 
Dere’s somedings alvays varns vone, like an afterwards pefore, 

Like der motion ofe a moving heralds shlamming ofe a door. 

A rattle-snake does rattle as it goils to take a shpring, 

Und a bee does do some buzzing chust pefore it tries to sting. 
Remember und take varning vrom dese blain und simple vordts, 
Dot a sometings always happens pefore happening occurs. 


The illustrations by C. Snyder catch the drollery of the 
sketches, which are likely to be as popular as the first issue. 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 








The Rise and Fall of the United Stas By A Diplomat. New York: 
F. Tennyson Neely. 25 cents. 

Anyone picking up this book will naturally infer from its 
flashing paper cover and cheap get up that there is nothing of 
value between the covers save perhaps a momentary diversion for 
the mind. But we challenge the thoughtful reader or the citizen 
with a spark of patriotism who once glances at this volume to 
put it down unread. The author writes from the yet distant 
date of 2060 A.D., but his discourse resolves itself into a most 
scathing review of the present day and of present day conditions, 
of the power of money over man and the consequent slavery of 
man to Mammon. He writes in short chapters and in a short 
volume, but manages to get at the bottom of his subject in a 
masterly and convincing manner. His description of the true 
and honest fathers of our country in the days of the Revolution 
and during the Civil War cannot fail to awaken in the reader the 
fires of patriotism, the love of country. He tells anew the story 
that few realize, of the money power forcing the United States 
Government to its knees during the darkest hours of our Civil 
War and at a time when the best and noblest men of our country 
were sacrificing their lives and property on our country’s altar. 
He shows in the history of to-day how both the Republican and 
Democratic parties are one and the same, that neither serves the 
people, that both serve Mammon, and that the people need not 
look for relief from either. He touches on the many ways the 
unscrupulous few have used to gather to themselves what by 
right belonged to the honest but unthinking many. This condi- 
tion of affairs will continue until the true people, and he considers 
the farming classes such, rise in their might and overthrow the 
power of money. Here the reader might wish the author to 
have ended his story. Why he considers it necessary that our 
people should see the dawn of a brighter day only to be thrown 
again into the depths of despair we will leave to the author him- 
self for explanation. While we must disagree with many of the 
positions taken by the author of this volume, yet the wide circu- 
lation of this book cannot fail to result in much benefit, pointing 
out, as it does, the evils as they exist in all their nakedness and 
should result in strengthening the arm of the patriot to renewed 
effort. 

* 2k 
Music ; How it Came to be What it is. By HANNAH SMITH. Illustrated. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


Whether art can supply a natural deficiency i is an open ques- 
tion to some, and it is not hard to guess who those are. The 
simplicity of the title is well kept up through the chapters, as 
well as the necessary use of technical terms permits. The intro- 
duction is on the dry side of the art divine, explaining the laws 
of acoustics with diagrams which drift the mind far from music, 
but we must have all our arts loaded up with scientific terminol- 
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Wanamaker’s. 


%s WORK and planning 
Seine - for this season’s bath- 
Bathing ing suits commenced 
Suits months ago, and 

choosing is best right 


now—with the new stocks here in all 


ampleness. The chief of the women’s 
wear is particular. These suits are 
right—sensible, durable, and, best of 
all, pretty. 

The flannel suits are $2.25 to $5. 
The mohair suits are $3.50 to $8. 
The serge suits are $5 to $8 50. Most 
colorings in the mohair, which come 
inblack, navy blue, brown and garnet. 

Suits for girls of 4 to 14 come in 
fannel—$2 to $4.50, and mohair at $5. 


second floor, Chestnut street. 


PRETTY views, scenes 
Cam ras of rural life, historical 
spots, a bunch of riders at rest—in- 
teresting things aplenty you’ll find 
on every bicycle run, that you’d like 
tobring home with you. A bicycle 
isn’t complete till it carries a camera. 
What kind to buy ? 
A look among the sorts we show 
will aid right choosing. 
Pocket Kodaks, $5 
No. 2 Falcon, makes pictures 
3% X 3% inches, $5. 
Glass plate Cameras, $5 and up. 
Folding Cameras, for pictures 
4 x 5 inches, $7. 


Cheaper sorts, too, if you wish. 
Optical Store, Juniper street side. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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Polynice 


RHEUMATISM 


lumhago, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, 
and Kindred Diseases. 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable success 
in Bellevue Hospital, New York; Howard 
Hospital, Philadelphia; Maryland and 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore ; 
and in various other hospitals in the 
Prominent cities. 


What a Physician Says : 


Jouns HOPKIN; UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. 
, The experiments made here at the hospital 
with the Polynice Oil, witnessed by me, having 
n very successful, I hereby recommend it jn 
illcases of rheumatism 
(Signed) DR, F. L. ROGER. 





POLYNICE OIL 
Imported from Paris, 50 cents per bottle. Sent 
"receipt of price. 
Dr. Alexandre, specialist of Paris, 1218 G 
Street, N W., Washington, D. C. 





ogy now, or our friends will doubt our knowing anything. 
These are adapted lectures given before students and amateurs. 
The one on ‘‘ Ancient Music”’ is historical, beginning with the 
Pandean pipes and Apollo’s lyre, and coming through the He- 
brew to medizeval times. Then are sketched the early Belgian 
and Italian schools, and the evolution of the modern scale. The 
growth of opera and oratorio might have been more fully 
sketched, only the briefest mention being made of Handel and 
his great rivals in the dramatizing of sacred music. The chap- 
ters on modern instruments and their influence on musical com- 
positions are instructive, and made highly interesting by the 
quaint illustrations. This is a really valuable little work, one of 
the best in matter and manner of the excellent series of books 
about the musical art recently issued by this house. It is hand- 
somely done in the printing and binding. 

iy *K 2k 
Christ in the Daily Meal. By NorMAN Fox, D.D. New York: Fords, 

Howard & Hulbert. so cents, 


Presbyterianism is in the throes of another earthquake, this 
time over the alleged heretical interpretation by Dr. McGiffert of 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. In his reeent theological 
work that writer has a footnote in which he expresses his view 
that the disciples were enjoined to eat and drink ‘‘in remem- 
brance,’’ not solely on stated occasions but at their ordinary 
repasts. The Rev. Dr. Fox seems to have been the original 
heretic in this case as he started the discussion in a paper read by 
him before the Baptist Conference in March, 1895. That paper 
is now published in the form of this handy little book, with sun- 
dry additions. Dr. McGiffert pleads that he takes his stand as a 
student of history, which has convinced him that the primitive 
church celebrated the ‘‘supper’’ as a matter of fact meal, to 
which the poor were invited that they might eat and be filled. 
Dr. Fox in this book attacks the periodical celebration as both 
uuscriptural and unhistorical. Down to the close of the second 
century ‘‘ the memorial eating in the Apostolic churches was an 
ordinary meal of Christian fellowship. But there soon arose a 
superstitious confounding of symbol with substance and there 
came to be a separation between the meal of fellowship or the 
love-feast and the memorial eating and drinking. In time the 
two were fully separated and still later the love-feast was wholly 
abandoned, the actual supper becoming entirely a thing of the 
past ; and there remained only a fictitious eating and drinking. 
Thus the mere simulacrum of a meal which is all that is found in 
the modern Church, even in ultra Protestant communions, is 
derived not from Apostolic usage but from ecclesiastical super- 
stitions.’’ It is a striking and suggestive discussion. 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Gladstone’s literary versatility matched his readiness in 
debate. We never saw it mentioned, except in occasional notes 
of our own, that his first contribution to literature was a book of 
Family Prayers. ‘This we discovered by chance in an old list of 
advertisements. His one work of permanent literary value was 
the ‘‘ Homeric Studies.’’ In political and theological controversy 
he wrote and published much, and his parliamentary speeches, 
with the special volume of his famous Midlothian addresses, 
swell his writings to a considerable bulk. Masterly as much of 
this work undoubtedly is, there is no likelihood that any but a 
fraction of it will live. His ponderous style, sentences of from 
one to two hundred words being frequent, and the absence of any 
great play of fancy or beauty of expression, are against their sur- 
vival. The subject matter, too, of much of it has lost interest. 


** ok 


If, as is stated, John Morley is to write the life of Gladstone, 
the outlook is not happy for the family, the public, the biogra- 
pher, or for the hero’s fame. Except that Morley was a close 
political friend and admirer of the late statesman, the one who, 
by force of the misfortunes of recent years, most enjoyed Glad- 
stone’s confidence, he is absolutely the last who ought to be en- 
trusted with this most delicate task. Morley is noble minded, 
devoted to his hero, well up in the immense subject and has a 
luminous style, but he.is cold, dry, unsympathetic, cynical, 
brusque, and therefore sadly out of tune with the key-note of the 
life to be unfolded. More than this, Morley is virtually atheistic, 
we do not use the word as a reproach, simply as a fact, and of so 
harsh a type that in one of his books he printed the name of God 
with a small g. 


CATARRH OF STOMACH. 





A Distressing Malady Very Common in 
Warm Weather. 

Catarrh of the stomach is gener- 
ally called indigestion. The doc- 
tors call it dys- 
pepsia, or per- 
haps gastritis. 
But calling it 
this or that 
neither cures 
it nor lessens 
w the suffering it 
= brings. Pe- 
“ ru-na cures 

" “ catarrh wher- 
ever located. Pe-ru-na cures catarrh 
of the stomach. Mrs. L. A. John- 
ston, Cor. Pilham and Ripley sts., 
Montgomery, Ala., writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I will state to you that I 
have taken eight bottles of your 
Pe-ru-na and two of Man-a-lin and 
still rejoice to say, ‘God bless Dr. 
Hartman and Pe-ru-na.’ I can 
still earnestly assure you that it 
has done me more good than any 
medicine I have ever taken in my 
life. I prescribe it to everyone I 
meet, who is suffering, as the best 
medicine in the world, and have 
made many converts who are now 
rejoicing in the great good which 
they have derived from same. I 
can tell you that. I am almost en- 
tirely relieved of indigestion—that 
great foe which has tortured me so 
many years—and can now eat nearly 
anything I desire.’’—Mrs. L. A. 
Johnston. 

For Dr. Hartman’s latest work 
on catarrh, address The Pe-ru-na 
Drug Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Sent free. 
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IMPROVED BREATHING 
TUBE. 


Best device ever 
invented to 
prevent 
and 










cure Colds, Catarrh. 
Consumption, Asthma and all 
Throat diseases, Invaluable for public 
speakers and singers for improving voice, 
d stamp for description and testimonials to 
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That GREAMY 
., GOMPLEXION 


which ladies envy 
can be secured 

by every one who 

will use 


















MILK- 
| WEED 
Nonceesniy for asa CREAM 


Milk Weed Cream is the natural Skin- 
Food. It removes Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 
Pimples, Wrinkles. Is fragrant and 
Send 50c. for a full size jar (if your dru 
hasn’t it)and get ten times its cost in pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. Send stamp for free sam, 


ples 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO., <7 
49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH, : 















THE AMERICAN. 





















THE DIETZ 


DRIVING LAMP 


Is about as near perfection as 50 years 
of Lamp-Making can attain to. It 
burns kerosene, and gives a powerful, 
clear, white light, and will neither blow 
nor jar out. When out driving with 
it the darkness easily keeps about two 
hundred feet ahead of your smartest 
horse. When you want the very best 
Driving Lamp to be had. ask your 
dealer for the ‘' Dietz." 

We issue a special Catalogue of this 
Lamp. and, if you ever prowl around 
after night-fall, it will interest you. 

’Tis mailed free. 


R.E. DIETZ Co., 
60 Laight St., New York. 


Established in 1840. 
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carried over from 1897 Must BE 
SACRIFICED now. New High 
Grade, all styles, best equipment, 
GUARANTEED. 


$9.75 TO $17.00 
Used Wheels, late models, all 
makes, $3.00 to $12.00, WE SHIP 
ON APPROVAL WITHOUT A CENT 
PAYMENT. Write for Bargain 
List and Art Catalogue of Swell 
’98 Models. 


BICYCLE FREE 


for season to advertise them. 
’ Rider Agents wanted. Learn 
how to Earn a Bicycle and make 











money. 
J.L. MEAD CYCLE CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Buns Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND (SPECIAL 


NIGHT TRAIN 


AYLIGHT ()PEGIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis, 
Free Recli Chair Oars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 

ing . See that your ticket between Ch: an 
8t. Louis Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket mt. 
4. H, HANSON, G. P. A., ‘Ill. Cent. R. R.. TL 


The GEO. 8S. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN @2 and up 
ward. Siphon feed saves ky fingers. Of or 
mailed prepaid. Beautiful catalogue on request. 

The Parker Pen Cow 70 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis 











Mailed on re 
ceipt of price 
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Prior to the troubles of 1885 Gladstone could not have en- 
dured the thought that one capable of this senseless offence 
should write his biography, who of all men exemplified the 
devout life. Adversity makes strange bedfellows, but we cannot 
believe it until it is authoritatively announced that Morley is to 
write the life of Gladstone. It seems far more probable, and 

. belongs to the fitness of things, that the story of the marvellous 
man’s career will have to be written by several hands, his private 
life by his sons and daughter, his ecclesiastical life—a very im- 
portant one—by an ecclesiastic, his political life by a trio of Tory, 
Liberal and Irish politicians, and perhaps his literary life by 
someone else. The book will be nothing short of an inner his- 
tory of England for three-quarters of a century, and no single 
pen can do it justice. 

Ke 
William Stevens Perry, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the 
Diocese of Iowa, died in Dubuque, Iowa, on the 13th inst. He 
was born in Providence, R. I., 1832. Among other valuable 
historical works he wrote a ‘‘ History of the American Episcopal 
Church,’’ and with Dr. F. L. Hawks, the ‘‘ Documentary His- 
tory of the Protestant Episcopal Church,’’ and also later ‘‘ His- 
torical Collections of the American Colonial Church,’’ including 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Maryland, and Delaware, 
in separate volumes. 
yk 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that their edition of the 
‘* Writings of Thomas Jefferson,’’ in ten volumes, has now reached 
the ninth. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. - 


War. Tales from McClure’s. 


New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Co, 25 cents, 


Pp. 193. 


By James G. Fernald. New 


75 cents. 


THE SPANIARD IN HISTORY. 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


AN INTRODUCTION To THE STUDY OF ENGLISH FICTION. By William 
Edward Simonds. Pp. 91. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 30 cents. 


Pp. 144. 


IN THE NEW CaPITAL; or, The City of Ottawa in 1999. By John Gal- 
braith. Pp. 151. Toronto, Canada: The Toronto News Co., Ltd. 
40 cents. 


THE WoRLD BEAUTIFUL. Third series. By Lillian Whiting. Pp. 245. 


Boston : Roberts Brothers. $1.00. 

Ars Et VITA; AND OTHER STORIES. By T.R. Sullivan. Pp. 302. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. By Ménie Muriel Dorvil. Pp.-305. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

PRINCETON—OLD AND NEw. Recollections of Undergraduate Life. By 


James W. Alexander. Pp. 109. Illustrated by W. RK. Leigh. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
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Cleveland Bicycles, 


Standard for Quality and 
More Popular than Ever, 


A SPLENDID RECORD! 


We introduced the... 


FIRST safety bicycle of standard 
type. 

FIRST bicycle of light weight and 
narrow tread. 

FIRST cross-thread fabric tire, 
Strong and resilient. 

FIRST bicycle chain with hardened 
block and pin. 

FIRST dust-proof, ball-retaining 
bearing. (Burwell.) 

FIRST bicycles with frames built 
of large tubing, 

OUR ’98 FEATURES.—Burwell 
bearings with self-oiling de- 


vice. Burwell Detachable Tires. 
On Clevelands only. 


98 Models, $50, $65, $75. 
H. A. LOZIER & CO., Mirs., 


Catalogue free. Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, BUFFALO, DETROIT, 
SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, 
PARIS, HAMBURG. 








Send for STAMP SELECTION, 
on approval at 50 per cent.com. 
Sure to please. 50 diff. U. S., 26¢. 
75 diff., $1. 100 diff. Foreign, 8¢. 
125 Canada, etc., 15c. Price List 


Mree! 
F, W. Miller, 904 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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$s 3| CA 
$3 than Doubl 
3 More than Double 3 
> ‘ o> ’ 
$3 the number of agencies $3 3 IN THREE DAYS 3 
33 placed since January 1 33 
2 than in the correspond- $3 
$s RRNA #/ SUNSET [RON\!< 
oe? — 
‘ oo Rar l9 
33 AND WHY ?  Becesse the popular list $3 OUNTAIN 
$3 we have placed on the $$ LIMITED St “Rourt 
$d $¢ . 
o> o> 
$3 66 q 99 o4 From CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS through 
$3 od Little Rock, Texarkana, Dallas, Ft. Worth and 
oe? Do 4 EL PASO to LOS ANGELES. a 
24 pecia ffered via the True Sou 
33 o> Route, Consist of the Sunset Limited—a composite 
$$ even 9 ak Ne 
et, lou: and smokin, ; 
DO4 geal TRADE MABE. she go-lightly kind. 33 parlor car, wit private sleeping ‘compartmentss = 
2? ‘ P.P ed assembly ; mm cn sleepers } 
$% for 1898, together with the superior quality of the machines and 22]  thetrain sighted throaghout with pinsch ga and 
‘ ‘ e composite an ‘ tt 
. This elegantly 
33 their general reputation, makes them the leaders of the year. ZX | __lbraries and current literature. This elegy 
o> ' oo through without change. 
ee? ; eo? EXCURSION TICKETS TO 
22 Special Inducements to Riders. Write for Terms and Discounts. 33]  orry oF MEX1O0. 
33 $$ HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 
3% o4 America’s Greatest Health Resort. 
T CO Ciicaco, Iu. $ pea 
$3 AMES & FROS 1» Makers, CHICAGO, ILL. $3} sor turtner information apply to seare 
o4 o4 ticket agent, or H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen 
$d 


and Ticket Agt., St. Lovis, Mo., or WM. E. Hoyt, 
a Eastern Pass, Agt., 391 Broadway, 
Yor 


